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GOLD MEDALS ROYAL YORKSHIRE EXHIBITIONS, 
4866 and 1887. — 


P. CONACHER & Co. 


(THE OLD FIRM), 
i ie Builders, 
HUDDERSFIELD. 


Also at! DUBLIN and CARDIFF. 











THE HIGHEST CLASS INSTRUMENTS AT MODERATE PRICES. 


THE MOST PERFECT SYSTEM OF TUBULAR PNEUMATIC 
ACTION YET INTRODUCED. 


Estimates and Specifications Free on Application, 





CONGREGATIONAL UNION OF ENGLAND AND WALES. ~~ 


SUPPLEMENTAL ANTHEMS TO THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH HYMNAL, 


In response to a widely expressed desire, a Supplement cxatianing of 35 Anthems has now been‘ssued. The Selection 
includes Special Anthems for Christmas, Easter, Harvest, Missionary, and other occasions. 


A New “Special India Paper” Edition. 


Crown. 8vo, with Music, including Supplement of 35 additional Anthems. 
778 HYMNS. _ 147 CHANTS. 120 ANTHEMS. 


A very Handsome, Compact Book. In Bindings at nett prices from, 6s. ‘ett, and upwards. 
Edition on Oxford India Paper. 


Demy 8vo, with Music, Hymns, Chants, and Anthems, in various Handsome Bindings, from 12s, 
nett, and upwards. — 








PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT, MEMORIAL HALL. _ HENRY THACKER, Mamacar, 
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PROFESSIONAL NOTICES. 


charge for notices (three lines) in this column is 10s. 6d. for 
12 insertions, 6s. for 6 insertions, commencing at any time. 


M's ROSA MORRELL (Soprano).—For Concerts, 
Pleasant Sunday Afternoons, etc.—Mount Melleray, The 
Bank, Highgate Hill, N. 


C HOPE HAVART (the original “Silver Chime” 
¢ Handbell Soloist) for Church Meetings, At Homes, Con- 
certs, etc.—3, Oak Village, Gospel Oak, N.W. 

R. WALTER E. INGRAM (Tenor).—Oratorios, 


Ballads, Also Entertainer. Refined Recitals and Sketches, 
Church or Choir Concerts:—11 ,Zenoria Rd., E, Dulwich, S.E. 


ISS EDITH NUTTER, A.R.A.M., for four years 
Contralto Soloist at Union Chapel, Islington, is now at 
liberty to take similar position or engagements for special 

musical services,—The Pollard Elms, Upper n, N.E. 


M3SS ALICE RAINBIRD SMITH, Elocu- 

















tionist, Recitals, Concerts, Special Services, &c. Reduced — 


terms for Church work.—Address, 45, Khedive Road, Forest Gate, 
London, E. 





M* ALEXANDER TUCKER (Bass), for Vocal 
ii 


Recitals, Cometh, — Musical ete., etc. 
ghly recommended by ing Free Church Ministers, Pros- 
pectus on application.—Address, Enfield, London, N. 


ME. ARTHUR BERRIDGE (Composer) gives 
lessons in Harmony, and revises MSS. for publica- 
tion.— Address, 79, Wightman Road, Harringay, N. 








R. F, HEDDON BOND, M.A. Cantab., F.R.C.O., 
teaches personally, or by post, Harmony, Counterpoint, and 
all subjects for RCO. Exams., including new literary 

subject for A.K.C.O.—9, Beauchamp Hill, Leamington Spa. 


Please note Change of Address, 


MR. Cc. DARNTON 
has removed from Hampstead to 








51, STATION ROAD, WEST FINCHLEY, LONDON, WN... 








MR. J. A. MEALE, F.R.O.O., 
Organist and Director of Music, Queen’s Hall, Hull. 
«ddress all Communications to the Hall. 





(GAN LESSONS AND PRACTICE. Large 
modern Concert Organ, wit every accessory, alsotwo smaller 
three-manual mo gn mr Academy of Music (formerly 

London: Organ Schoo 

Close to Oxford Circus Tube Station, Busses from all parts. 


CRs PRACTICE, on new Two-manual Instru- 
ment by Norman & Beard, ‘Tubular pneumaticaction ; blown 

by byereatic power. Terms.s. per hour, orenne “A aly, Rev. J. 

-. meee, M.A., Baptist Church House, Southampton 
ow, W.C, 


FoR CHOIRS, SINGING CLASSES, etc.—Send 

One Shilling for Sample Parcel of Effective ANTHEMS and 
GLEES, all seasons.—The Orpheus Music Co,, Moorgate Station 
Arcade, London, E.C. Estimates to Composers. 


M USIC PRINTING AT HOME,—Musicians should 

use the BLACK AUTOCOPYIST—most perfect, simplest, 
and cleanly copyist invented—for reproducing Music, writing, 
drawings, etc., aqeet to lithographs original written or drawn on 
ordinary paper with very fluid ink (any kind of pen). Write for price 
list and specimens, or call and see apparatus in operation.—Auto- 
copyist Co., 64, Queen VictoriaStreet, London, E. 











Vie Princes Street, Cavendish Square, 





T° CLERGYMEN, COMPOSERS, ORGANISTS, 
i CHOIRMASTERS.—Hymne, chants, anthems, etc., neatly 
lithographed—best work—lowést prices in trade—hundred hymns 
(moses words, so in, by 7in.),.48, 6d, Send stamp for specimens. — 
. Hodder, 200, Holderness Road, Hull, 
UST PUBLISHED.—Sacred Cantata, “ The King- 
$ dom of Heaven,” Sample copy, post free, 1/7}, from the Com- 
posers, Fred. W. Peace, Ihe Edge, Thornhill, Dewsbury; W. 
Peace, 449, Shoreham Street, Sheffield. 
RGANS.—New Booklet, '* The Modern Organ,” full 
of ape ey information of great value to all intendi 
urchasers of Pipe Organs, Sent tree by The Positive Organ Co,, 
td, (Book Dept.), 17, Harewood Place, London, W. 


PART SONGS. 
‘‘Three Fishers went Sailing.” JOHN HULLAH, 
‘Soldiers’ Chorus” (“Faust”). 

New Words. by NORMAN BARTON, 
4‘ Gipsy Life.” R. SCHUMANN, 
A Choral Fantasia on National Airs. 

Arranged by ARTHUR BERRIDGE, 
49 Centie Wind.” By ARTHUR BERRIDGE. : 
Old Notation, 24. ‘Tonic sol-fa, 1d. 


“MUSICAL JOURNAL” OFFICE, 
22, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 























NICHOLSON & CO, 
Organ Builders, 
PALACE YARD, WORCESTER. 


(Retablished 4 Years) 
Organs Constructed with Tubular Pneumatic 
Action, with or without NICHOLSON & Co,’s Patent 
STOP KEY and SPECIAL COMBINATION ACTION. 


Specifications, Estimates, Designs, and Testimonials ° 
sent post free on application. 











OUR ADVERTISEMENT is FIFTY YEARS of 
_. PHENOMENAL SUCCESS in ORGAN DE- 
SICNING, MAKING, and BUILDING, We 
still CONTROL the most USEFUL 
SPECIALITIES In TONE and MECHANISM. 


OUR ADDRESSES are 


BRINDLEY & FOSTER, 
SHEFFIELO; LONDON;  @SLAS@OW! 
Columbia Place,  Aillance Mouse, Richmond Chambers. 


Suffolk Road, and 
Fornham Street. Ment Ges. Bath ee 





TO CHOIRMASTERS, CHORISTERS, AND THOSE 
LEARNING TO SING. 


THE ENGLISH* PATENT CONCERTINA 


is the best for training the voice ; it excels all other musical 
instruments ; and its extreme portability and richness of tone 
are not the least of the many advantages it possesses. 


LACHENAL & GO.’S NEW MODEL 
-~. GONCERTINAS — 


can be made to suit the taste of the most fastidious in regard 
to quality and tone, and are made from 48 to 68 keys in 
Treble, Tenor, Baritone, and Bass, adapted for every descrip- 
tion of orchestral music. The New t Bowing Valves, 
as used by Signor Alsepti, render its intonation perfect. 


WICHOLSON & LORD, 


— Organ Builders, 
VICARAGE. PLACE, WALSALL; 
| And 748, Coorge Street, Sydney, Australia. 


yw Oe 


Organs built with improved Tracker Aotion, al 

the Tubular Pneumatic Trantmiipion Aation, on the latent 
and most approved principle. 

Specifications and Hetimates for New Organs, En- 
_  largements, Repairs, etc, sent free, 

ORGANS TONED BY OONTRAOT OR OTHER WISH 
First-olass Tuners sont to all parts of the Country. 
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THE MUSICAL JOURNAL. 
. Edited by E. MINSHALL. 


A Monthly Record and Review devoted to the. Interests. of Worship Music 
in the Churches. 

















, PRICE 2D. 
Annual Subscription: as. 6d. post [ree 


SPENCER 


PIANOS. 


MAY, 1906. 















By Royal Wurrant to 


H.R.H, PRiNUESS OF WALES 







BY ‘ROYAL WARRANT 


To ees 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING | & Recommenaed by MADAME ALBANI. 


© os : wht 24, sth = 45, 50. 60, and 80 Guineas. 
; 
; 





MURDOCH, MUROOCH & CO., 
HATTON HOUSE, HATTON GARDEN, E.C. 






















Factories: 


o a” LONDON, NORWICH 


& GLASGOW. 


SACRED MUSIC 
Address: : 


BY 
19, Ferdinand Street, London, N.W. E. BUNNETT, Mus.D. Cantab. 
NAAAAARAAAAAARAAARAAAAS ‘*In the beginning ” (Christmas Anthem) Four Voices 3d, 

































‘* Arise, shine for thy light is come” (do.) ... ... 3d, 
‘ Do. do. do. Tonic Sol-fa 13d. 
A SHORT CHURCH CANTATA. Te | will magnify Thee » gentler) 4 3d 
Do. do. Tonic Sol-f 4 
PENITENCE, PARDON, & PEACE, onic Sollee ws the 
MUSIC BY 
J. #. MAUNDER. FIVE SETS OF CHRISTMAS CAROLS, 
«For Soprano (or Tenor) and Baritone Soli and Chorus, Complete in Books, One Shilling each; or in Single 
ve f 8.—Di { ° uM Z Ti — F 
usta Heinen inwe—Fine. | | Musical Standard, Sle Pie sag ; Numbers, One Penny each, 
Price 1/6; Tonic Sol-fa, 1/-; Words 2/- per 100, Lists on application, with Specimens, to the Composer, 
London and New York: NOVELLO, EWER & OO. Cathedral Close, Norwich. 
Write for Complete Lists of Church Music and Specimen Copies to 
the Composer, Hill Top, belmont Park, Biackheath, S.E. NOVELLO & COMPANY, LONDON. 





PIANOS ‘* ‘= "ns 


Warranted for 10 years. 


1 Guineas Net Cash, Full Upright Grand, Check 
Action Piano, Iron Frame, Celeste Pedal, 
Beautiful Tone and Touch. This Piano is 
EQUAL TO MANY SOLD FOR 25 GUINEAS. If not 
approved by you, the instrument can be returned. 


Free Carriage. Easy Terms will be arranged if required. 


This Piano is honestly worth many pounds more, but it is a constant 
recommendation to new customers. 


A WONDERFUL OFFER t Columbia” Piano. 


These prices are only quoted to readers of the ‘‘ Musical Journal,” 
us; or calling, it is necessary to mention this advertisement. 
bonus, a guinea music stool free of cost. 


and in writing 
You will receive: as 





Our “Columbia” Model Organ, a Marvellous Value. - 


G GUINEAS CASH. 


This Organ contains 5 Stops, Diapason Treble, Dia B i 
. , pason Bass, a: Beautiful 
Vox Humana Stop, and Bass and Treble Couplers, Octav 
Worth double the fetus. eS ee 


L. BLANKENSTEIN & Co. 15 Fmssuey pavement, 


ror tome use... ORGANS 
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ARE YOU WANTING A 


SUCCESSFUL SUNDAY SCHOOL 





ANNIVERSARY ? 





Compare Our Popular Id. Selections 
before deciding. 


1906 Selection Contains 14 Pieces with Music. 
| SAMPLES FREE. 




















LONDON COLLEGE OF yOUSIC, 


INCORPORATED, 
GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W. 


FOR MUSICAL EDUCATION AND EXAMINATIONS. 


PatRon - -* +7 * *° = His:Grace the Duxe or Lgeps. 








Dr. F. J. Karn, Mus. Bac, Cantab., Principal Education Dept. 
G. Aucustus Hormes, Esq., Director of Examinations. 


LOCAL AND HIGHEK EXAMINATIONS, 1906. 


EXAMINATIONS in PIANOFORTE PLAYING, SINGING, 
THEORY, and all branches of Music, will be held in London 
and at 400 Provincial Centres in Juty (June for Scotland 
and Irelund), when Certificates will be granted to all successful 
candidates, 

SYLLABUS for 1906, together with Annual Report, may be had 
of the Secretary, 

The Higher Examinations in Practical and Theoretical Music 
for Diplomas of Associate (A.L.C.M.), Licentiate (L.L.C.M.), the 
leachers’ Diploma (L.C.M.), and Fellowship (F.L.C.M.), take place 
in July and December. 

LOCAL CENTRES may be formed in districts unrepresented ; 
also Local School Centres. Particulars on application, 

Gold, Silver and Bronze Medals and Book Prizes are offered for 





competition in accordance with the Regulations, . 
In the Educational Department, students are received and 
trained under eminent Protessors at Moderate Fees, 


A VACATION COURSE of Instruction in Special Subjects 
for leachers and others is held at Easter, August, and Christmas. 


T. WEEKES HOLMES, Secre/ary. 





BALFE’S DUET, 


EXCELSIOR, 


Arranged for Mixed Voices. 


“At a recent performance at the Crystal Palace this 
piece was encored.” 


Old Notation 3d. ; Tonic Sol-fa, 1d. 


Loncon: ‘ Mus caL JouRNAL” OFF1ck, 22, Paternoster Row, E.C, 








SCALES, ARPEGGIOS, 


. AND... 


BROKEN CHORD PASSAGES 
For the Pianoforte, 
Specially arranged for the atk” tee EXAMS., R.A.M., T.C.L., 


Just what is required by the Examiners, and nothing 
else, complete. 





Beautifully arranged, Newly engraved. 


Edited by T. JONES, L.R.A.M. 
Copyright 1906. Price 2/- net. 


BEAL, STUTTARD & CO., 231, Oxford Street, London, W. 


To tntroduce, a copy will be sent post free on receipt of 12 
Stambs, 


QUEEN’S HALL, W. 
Monday Evening, May 14th, 1906, 


Concert by the 
FAMOUS SHEFFIELD CHOIR 


under the Conductorship of 


Dr. HENRY COWARD, 


on the occasion of the 











_ ANNUAL MEETING of the TONIC SOL-FA COLLECE 





Chairman: Lord Stanley of Alderley. 
Soloist: Miss Eleanor Coward. : 
Organist: Mr. W. S- Jessov. 





Tickets (numbered reserved) 5s. and 3s.; Balcony, 2s ; Area, rs. 

At Chappell’s Box Office, Queen's Hall; or at J. Curwen & Sons’, 

24, Berners Street, W.; and The Tonic Sol-fa College, Finsbury 
Square, E.C. 





REPRINTED By REQUEST. 
The Duties and Responsibilities of a Choir. 
By E. MINSHALL. 
Price One Penny, or 9d. per dozen net. 
London: ‘*Musicat. JourNAL” OFFIce, 22, Paternoster Row, E.C- 





Electric Actions. 


Chapels, Hal!s and Home use. 


pronounced unequalled. 





High-class Workmanship. 
Cleanings, Repairs, Additions, and Enlargements. Speciality—Small Organs for Churches, 


Guaranteed for 10 Years. 


ROBERT SPURDEN RUTT, 
QMrgan Builder, Leyton, London, E. 


Also at WESTCLIFF. Telegrams: “Rutt,” Leyton. 
“TONE SPECIALIST.” 





Organs built upon the most advanced and approved principles. Mechanical, Pneumatic, and 


Artistic Voicing. Highest Testimonials. 


Standard Patterne. One Manual, £45, £260, £75. Two Manual, £80, 2100, £120, £145 
These Organs have attained wide reputation (or their high standard of excellence in tone and 
workmanship. Tested by the le:ding Organists in the Kingdom, and, without exception, 


Descriptive Eooks and Testimonials post free. 
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THE MUSICAL JOURNAL. 


A Monthly Record and Review devoted to the Interests of Worship Music 
in the Churches. 


CONTENTS. 


EDITORIAL 

PassinG Notes 

Tue Hymn anp 11s Tune 

Music AT WogDGRANGE WESLEYAN CHURCH, Forest GaTEe 
NortH-EKast Lonpon Nonconrormist CHoir UNION 
Dover Nonconrormist Cuoirk Union 

Towns AND Hymn-Tunes 

CONGREGATIONAL SINGING 

New Music ‘ ke 

ECHOES FROM THE CHURCHES .. 

OBITUARY 

RecITAL PROGRAMMES 

To CorRESPONDENTS 


SCALE OP CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Per gth page = 2} inches 
= 4} 


£012 6 
” cue eee pe EES 
“PRs vis pre 4 44 0 
Discount for a long series. Special position by arranyement. 
PROFESSIONAL NOTICES. 

3 Lines tos. 6d. per annum. 6s. for six months, 


” t ” 


Address all applications for space to 
The Musical Journal, 
22, Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 


All Communications for the Editor should be sent 
to him at Bryntirion, Grimston Avenue, Folkestone. 
Orders for any of our publications should be sent to the 
publishing office, 22, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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ANY Free Church ministers, and 
also some of the congregation, 
think more of the sermon than 
the other parts of the service, the 
‘* preliminaries,’’ as they are 
sometimes called, being reckoned 

of small account. In the Church of England, 
the sermon is of small consequence compared to 
the prayers. There is certainly something to 
be said on both sides; but there is a growing 
desire for enlarging the portion of the service 
in which the people join, and making it more 
interesting and profitable. Congregations 
assemble to worship ; and though a sermon is 
usually instructive and edifying, it is not wor- 
ship. It would be well if Free Churchmen 
gave more attention to worship. A corre- 
spondent sends us an account of two services 
conducted by a young minister, who apparently 
does his best to silence the congregation and 
rob them of their part of the service. To begin 
with, this minister began one service five 
minutes and the other service seven minutes 
after time—an unpardonable offence, unless 
there was a sufficient cause. “At the morning 
service, two verses were omitted from a hymn 
of four verses, and five verses from a hymn of 
six verses. The ‘‘ notices’’ actually took 
fifteen minutes, and the sermon. thirty-five 
minutes. The result was the whole service 
took one hour and three-quarters! At the even- 
ing service, the ‘‘ notices’’ again took ten 
minutes, the sermon forty minutes, and the 
prayers were long. To fit the service into the 
time, a Scripture lesson was omitted,two verses 
of a five-verse hymn were left out, two verses of 
a four-verse hymn were similarly cut, and the 
final hymn and a vesper given up altogether ! 
A minister who acts so unwisely as this, cannot 


possibly see the proper proportion of things. 
The sooner the better the Church authorities 
open his eyes; otherwise, the congregation will 
dwindle away. +444 


One of our readers asks us if we can suggest 
any means for securing regular attendance of 
choir members at the weekly practices, especi- 
ally during the summer months. It is rather 
a difficult problem to solve, for where a choir- 
master is dealing with voluntary singers, it is 
impossible to impose any hard-and-fast rules as 
to attendance. Our advice is to make the prac- 
tices as interesting as possible, and trust to that 
to draw the singers. Always be punctual in 
starting and ending the practice ; always have 
something in hand well worth studying, such as 
a cantata or high-class anthem ; impress your 
singers with the fact that to lead the service of 
praise is an important and honourable position, 
and requires the best they can give. If you get 
them to believe that, you will probably have a 
good and regular attendance. 

+++ 

The Competition Festivals are now being 
held in many parts Of the country. The move- 
ment is comparatively a young one, but happily 
it is growing quietly, and ere long we hope 
there may be an annual Musical Competitive 
Festival in every county. We note with satis- 
faction that no less than 4,000 competitors are 
to appear at Morecambe Festival early this 
month. What a refining and elevating influ- 
ence the study of the necessary music must have 
on those 4,000 competitors! It needs’ some 
enthusiasm and much hard work to success- 
fully start one of these large festivals, but the 
beneficent results will more thar compensate 
for the worry and work. 
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Sir Frederick Bridge has written a letter 
deploring the exclusion of ‘‘ Maidstone ”’ 
(‘‘ Pleasant are Thy courts above’’) from 
** Hymns Ancient and Modern.’’ He goes on to 
say : ‘‘ I believe the Hymns A. and M. folk will 


have to give up their new venture and stick to 
their old love. It would be well if they made 
up their minds to this at once. No one knows 
who were the chief musical advisers, and so no 
one will be censured ! ’’ 





Passing Notes. 


| OST heartily do I endorse every word 
| that the writer in the April JOURNAL 
)|_ says about the stipend of the organ- 
) ist. For many years now, in and 
out of season, I have pleaded for 
reste the better payment of the man at 
the keyboard. You see I am an organist myself ! 
And I have had all sorts of salaries. When I be- 
yan first, a youth of nineteen, I was paid the hand- 
some stipend of £20 per annum. A few years 
later, I secured a post at £35, which sum was 
raised to £45 when I committed the indiscretion 
of getting married. My third appointment brought 
me at first the same figure—,45—and ultimately 
£60, which is the highest salary I have so far at- 
tained as an organist. Nor is £60 a bad salary 
for an organist, if too much isn’t required of him. 
Churches are very different in that respect. I once ap- 
plied for a £50 post, and after standing my ‘‘trials,”’ 
found that for this modest stipend I would be re- 
quired to play at three Sunday services and a week- 
night prayer-meeting, and train not only my church 
choir, but a juvenile choir as well. In that case, 
I promptly said: ‘* No, thank you! ” 





What I have never been able to get over is the 
absurd disproportion between the salary of the 
organist and the salary of the minister. I have 
mentioned my £35 a year appointment. The 
minister of that particular church had £)500 a 
year; and, though I say it as shouldn’t, I don’t 
think he did so much for the church as I did. The 
place was a summer-visitor resort, and good church 
music was an essential. I had to keep up my choir 
practices all through the summer, just because that 
was our ‘‘ season.’’ J never had a holiday; I never 
had an assistant. The parson, on the other hand, 
went off for Easter and for the whole month of 
August; and he had a regular assistant who gene- 
rally took the evening service. Thus my 
** superior’? did nothing, as a rule, but preach 
one sermon a week. He had £)500, and I had 
£35! At my £60 church the minister had 4,600. 
He has £600 still, but as funds are ‘ low,’’ his 
organist, my successor, has been gradually reduced 
to £40. Why begin with the poor organist when 
you want to economise? Surely £600 a year will 
better bear reduction than £,60 a year! 


Dr. Browne, the Bishop of Bristol, confessed at 
a meeting held recently to form a Church Music 
Society, that he had a top note. It is the only one 
he recognises. ‘‘ There is,’? he says, ‘‘ one note 
I know by sight, and when I see it I let myself go, 





but I am careful the choir do not hear me.”’ He 
had better be careful that a discerning amateur 
in the pews does not hear him. The late Bishop 


_of London once tried his top notes in the ‘ great 


congregation,’’ and was ignominiously silenced by 
a musical bricklayer, who asked him to ‘ stop 
that ’ere bloomin’ row.’’ 

One of the minor subjects of recent talk fas 
been the old one of music at dinner in the pubtic 
restaurants. This time it was raised in Truth, 
which, being a Democratic paper, concerns itself 
chiefly with the doings of Kings and Queens and 
the idle rich. ‘* Personally,” says the writer in 
Mr. Labouchere’s organ, ‘‘ 1 think that music at 
dinners is being rather overdone in London.’’ So 
do I. In fact, I don’t like music at meals at all. 
If the music is really good, I attend to it rather 
than to my dinner; if it isn’t good—well, then it 
spoils my dinner. The proper accompaniment 
to a good dinner (if the diner is a sociable person) 
is good conversation, and music and conversation 
are incompatible. When I say conversation, I do 
not mean mere chatter. At the big restaurants, 
where the bands play almost incessantly, there is 
plenty of chatter. But nobody can say anything 
worth hearing to the accompaniment of a selection 
from the ‘‘ Spring Chicken,’’ and if he could, the 
effort of listening to the two things at once and 
eating at the same time, is uncomfortable and un- 
wholesome. ye OS 


I fancy the writer in Truth is correct in sup- 
posing that the bands in the restaurants are really 
there for the sake of the women, who talk more or 
less mechanically, and, like the canaries, chatter the 
more volubly the more noise there is around them. 
One frequently hears ladies say: ‘ Let's go to 
the ——,; there’s a band there.’’ The funny stories 
connected with unexpected pauses in the music 
are all about women.’ When the rest came just 
before the close of the Hallelujah Chorus, one 
female was saying to another: ‘‘ You can buy 
them at Whiteley’s for one-and-eleven ’’—gloves, 
presumably. When the rest came in the overture 
to William Tell, one lady was heard telling her 
companion : ‘‘ We. always fry ours in lard.’’ Well, 
well; it takes all sorts of people to make a world. 
There are people who like music with their meat, 
and there are people who don’t. I am one of the 
‘*don’ts,’’ I like to have my meat first and my 
music after. Tae 

It is a pity that the new Life of Madame Antoin- 


ette Sterling is published at so high a price (16s. 
net), for it includes a good deal that is of interest 
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to church musical workers, who, as a rule, haven’t 
much money to spend on books. Antoinette Sterling 
practically began her professional career as a paid 
singer at Henry Ward Beecher’s Church in New 
York. Beecher did all that he could to show his 
admiration for her singing, which always appealed 
to him in a very wonderful way. When he 


heard her give ‘‘ O rest in the Lord *’ for the first 
time, he was so deeply affected that he asked her 
never to sing it again, as he found it impossible to 


preach afterwards, so strangely did the rendering 
of the music stir him. When eventually she re- 
signed her post to come to England, Beecher gave 
orders that her chair should be kept vacant, and told 
a friend that he ‘lost a certain inspiration when 
Miss Sterling was no more seen at the accustomed 
spot.’ Would that all our preachers felt the power 
of music to the same extent! It would help them, 
and it would encourage us, the musical workers. 
J. Curnsert Happen. 


Che Xymn and its Cune. 


By E. Gootp, M.A., B.Mus. 


oyy) N all religions the worshipper has, and 
has had his part. In the proportion 
that a religion comes near to the 
central principle of the elevation, as 
distinct from either the debasement 
or the absorption of the individual 
and the human, in that proportion has the wor- 
shipper’s part risen in importance. The conception 
of the truth that man is the friend, the child, the 
son of God, leads naturally to praise as an act of 
the individual to be rendered by himself and with 
his brethren, as a common act of worship. Along- 
side of this, the Church (Hebrew and Christian) has 
had its trained musicians. The Book of Psalms-- 
the hymn-book of the Hebrew Church—bears wit- 
ness to the existence of what must have been near 
akin to our anthems, wherein the priests and 
Levites—the sons of Asaph, and the musicians of 
the Temple—with voices answered one another in 
lofty antiphon, and paused for the interludes of 
harps and silver trumpets and viols and organs. 
This was a grand outburst of artistic service. Be- 
sides this, there were Songs of Degrees, the ** step ”’ 
songs—the people’s songs-—which they chanted as 
they made their journeys to the great national 
feasts at Jerusalem, and which neither coercion 
could force nor flattery could induce them to sing 
in a strange land, where they hung their harps 
upon the willows. 

It was the same in the Christian Church. Of 
course the early church had no professional singers 
or players. The early Christians stole away to the 
woods or the caves far from the cities and towns, 
where they would be unobserved, and there “ sang 
hymns to Christ as God.”’ 

It was when the Church was laid hold of by the 
State and the impious bargain made that it should 
henceforth be allied to the Imperial power that the 
princes of the Church made music fast in fetters to 
be used only by the monks and priests. The ages 
that were dark for the people in personal liberty, 
the ages of oppression and priestcraft and igno- 
rance were also ages of silence. Music, too, off- 
spring of freedom, was enslaved. 

The Renaissance was the re-birth of Literature 
and of Arts, of the intellectual life of the people, 
and it brought a revival of popular music. Each 


reformation was heralded in by a breaking of the 
chains that bound the lips of song, and henceforth 
the history of music was made along with the his- 
tory of freedom. Madrigals and glees arose out of 
the folk-songs of the people, and hymn-tunes—the 
people’s song in the church—came at the same time 
and from the same love of music. Wycliffe and the 
Lollards in England-—so-called because they sang 
and Luther in Germany taught the people to sing, 
and acknowledged their indebtedness to the power 
of song to help their mission work. The choral or 
hymn tune is essentially Protestant—the product of 
intellectual freedom, of the liberty to worship ac- 
cording to the conscience. We possess some 
traditional melodies, Hebrew and Greek and Latin, 
that have come down from the earlier and perhaps 
even pre-Christian period; it is almost impossible, 
however, that these have come down pure. They 
have probably, nay, certainly, in the older cases, 
adapted themselves to the modern scale and rhythm, 
But with these rare exceptions, and that standing 
exception the Gregorian plain-song founded upon 
the Greek modes, the music we know is all since the 
Reformation. 

It may well be a source of pride to Englishmen 
that in England there was a pure school of music 
flourishing as early as the beginning of the 16th 
century, and the names of Dunstable, Marbecke, 
Tallis, Byrd, Bull, Gibbons, and Farrant rank 
along with Palestrina in Rome, and Orlando Lassus 
in Belgium. And these Englishmen have given us 
many of our still most cherished anthems and hymn 
tunes. The mention of these names shows that we 
have come to the material of our stuay. We may 
at once put on one side, as not coming immediately 
under our purview, the anthem. The anthem is 
written for the choir and singing men. We have 
some congregational anthems, and among some 
congregations of people above the ‘average in edu- 
cation and culture the anthem forms a part of the 
congregational worship. The Congregationalists, 
for instance, are very jealous of any encroachment 
on the congregational idea. They generally 
(though with some notable exceptions) eschew an- 
thems by the choir, and generally cultivate anthems 
by the congregation. There may be a little bit of 
false pride in this. An anthem well and devoutly 
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rendered by a choir should be an aid to worship— 
4 a greater aid than an anthem very indifferently sung 
fi by a congregation, not half of whom have the notes 
before them. 
This preparatory clearing away may, at any rate, 
\ lead us to the enunciation of the great broad prin- 
ciple that underlies the whole question, and that 
should be kept in mind at all times—that all music 
used in worship should be helpful to worship, not 
a mere performance. After that and for its appli- 
cation ‘‘ whatsoever things are true, whatsoever 
things are reverend (honourable), whatsoever things 
are just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever 
things are of good report, take account of (think 
on and, in music, use) these things.’’ The ques- 
tion of uSe can be determined alone by the capacity, 
the education and general culture of the congre- 
gation. 

Let us then begin with our material, and see how 
best we can review it. Of hymns there are two 
kinds, non-metrical and metrical; and the tunes 
follow the same division. Let us glance at this for 
a moment. 

1. Non-MetricaL Hymns.—The Te Deum—the 

Book of Psalms—other psalms scattered through 
the Bible, and other Biblical passages which may 
be used for singing. Of the others I] should like to 
mention the ode to wisdom in the Book of Proverbs. 
Many passages in the Book of Isaiah, chapters xii., 
XXV. 1-9, XXVi. 1-13, xl. 1-13, ‘Hi. 7-10, Ix. ‘Also, 
from the New Testament, the song of the Virgin 
| Mary, of Zacharias, and of Simeon, Luke i. and ii. ; 
also passages in the Epistles, notably ‘‘ Now is 
| Christ risen’ (1st Corinthians xv.), and several 
passages from the Apocalypse, which are given in 
| Dr. Allon’s book of chants (Congregational 
Psalnitst) and other books of Psalms. 

These hymns are mostly arranged to chants—a 
form of musical composition which gives elasticity 
on the reciting note, but still preserves the rhythm, 
which is an essential feature of music. There is an 
almost boundless selection of chants, good, bad and 
indifferent on Gregorian models, with simple, mas- 
sive, plain, old style harmony, with transition weak- 
nesses, and also with the modern eccentricities of 
the chromatic scale. Suffice it now to say that this 
form of music must be regarded as eminently con- 
gregational, it is essentially a people’s part—the 
people’s mode of expressing musically the sublime 
thoughts of David and the psalmists of the Bible. 
The worship of the Church is vastly enriched by the 
singing of these psalms. 

2..-The Second Division is MerricaL Hymns.— 
The Hymn proper. There is here every variety of 
rhythm, and with it tunes to match. Now, at this 
point, I shall ask you to bear in mind the three 
great historical divisions into which this great mass 
of material may be separated. We may speak 
roughly of three historical divisions or periods. 1, 
The Early; 2, Lhe Transition, and 3, The Modern. 
In the tune book that you use—if it be true to art, 
that is if the tunes be not ‘‘ edited”? and re- 
harmonised and generally hacked about—in your 


























tune book lies an epitome of musical history. The 
characteristics of these. three periods are :— 

i. The first period (Early) is that of simple plain- 
song melodies, of the German chorales for unison 
singing, sometimes with elaborate counterpoint as 
an organ accompaniment. Simple melodies in the 
key or not more than one remove, and simple mas- 
sive harmony—no discords, all strict diatonic pro- 
gressions (chords and first inversions, except finals). 
We may take as a type of this, the grand Old 
Hundredth and Tallis’s Canon, a two-part melody, 
a real canon. Examples of massive simple harmony 
are :—C.M. Dundee, London, Farrant,, Salisbury, 
Winchester Old, and many other ordinary metre 
tunes, L., C. and S., L.M. Angel’s Hymn (Orlando 
Gibbons), Festus, ete. 

ii. The Transition period is distinguished by the 
free use of dominant 7th which had hitherto been 
prohibited. Before, we have had massive music, 
now find how this luscious discord ruins the stateli- 
ness of the tune and leads to ephemeral productions 
that sicken with use. In this period we have all 
those repeats and imitational passages, florid and 
fugal passages. Trebles and basses answering one 
another in phrases which pleased our fathers so, 
but are chiefly interesting to us as relics of the past. 
Of course we have some of the best, the real im- 
mortal inspirations of this age living vet. 

iii. The Modern period, in which all the resources 


of advanced modern music are used as long as they . 


are artistic. (Modulation, discords, chromatic har- 
monies, contrasts of major and minor keys, of 
rhythm, and every effect that can be made sub- 
servient to the great end of the hymn is used. Fugal 
passages are laid aside as unsuitable, a barbarism. 

We shall have occasion to refer to these three 
periods again in detail, but I should here say that 
my object is not so much to give you an historical 
survey (though we cannot ignore this historical 
division) as to present an analytical one. The hymn 
is a form of poetry. The hymn tune is a form of 
music. The hymn is an art-work ; so too the hymn 
tune. Art is a product of the living, sentient being, 
the thinking mind, the acting soul. It contains the 
living principle that the living being has put into it. 
Itself by itself is dead, as the body of man is dead 
when the soul has gone away. But art lives first 
by the life that is put into it, then by the life that 
itself generates in sensitive, sympathetic beings. 
Art has a history; it is a history of the effect of 
the human mind. When we are considering the 
art-form or art-work we analyse the form, we dis- 
sect the parts, we see the construction, the meaning 
and uses of the parts. History tells us how they 
have come together and what their original use, and 
Art even more clearly than Nature shows that mar- 
vellous principle of development and_ evolution 
which is at once the most masterly and most mys- 
terious principle of life. 

I propose then to apply the most elementary 
analytical method to this subject. Music is capable 
of being looked at in two ways. There are two 
kinds of music—melodic and harmonic. 

(To be continued.) 
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Music at Woodgrange Wesleyan Church, 
Forest Gate. 


SHE district in which this church is 
situated is a splendid field for 
consecrated activity on the part 
of the workers, the streets, 
although not unduly crowded, 
yet contain hundreds of homes 

inhabited by the City workers, and for this 
reason, perhaps, a little ‘‘ difficult’’ in the 
matter of week evening attendances. Like many 
other churches of all descriptions, Woodgrange 
suffers from the gradual withdrawal of a goodly 
number of its members who move ‘‘ further 
out,’’ there to support new causes, but leaving 
the home church the 
poorer for their absence. 

A visitor to Wood- 
grange finds it neces- 
sary to marshal any 
ideas as to church de- 
coration he may happen 
to possess, for the interior 
has received very liberal 
treatment at the hands 
of the decorator, who, 
while striving to realise 
the Psalmist’s benedic- 
tion, ‘‘ Peace be within 
thy walls,’’ has certainly 
succeeded in embodying 
the further wish for 
“prosperity within thy 
palaces.’’ On the occa- 
sion under notice, the 
bright interior was toned 
down by the presence of 
a funeral draping on the 
pulpit, the church hav- 
ing lost by death two of 
its prominent workers 
during the previous ™ ; 
week. This visitation, 
of course, largely deter- 
mined the course of the service ; but there was 
an absence of expression of excessive sorrow, 
the departed being full of years and crowned 
with honour in the service of the sanctuary. 
Appropriate to the occasion, and as an expres- 
sion of the spirit of the service, the opening 
item was the choir’s rendering of ‘‘ No 
shadows yonder, all light and song ’’ (Gaul’s 
“Holy City ’’), tastefully sung, with good 
expression. The opening hymn (new Wesleyan 
Hymnal), No. 294. was ‘‘ Come, ye that love 
the Lord,’’ to Dr. Gauntlett’s fine tune 
“* Ascension.’’ associated in the old book with 
the hvmn. ‘‘ Soldiers of Christ, arise! ’’ but 
now diverced therefrom. The second hymn, 
‘*For all the saints who from their labours 
rest,’’ was, of course, appropriate, and was 


Mr, J. WELLARD MATHEWS, 


well sung. No. 490, ‘‘ Thou knowest, Lord, 
the weariness and sorrow,’’ was sung to Rev. 
O. R. Barnicott’s tune, and the congregation 
joined in the sympathetic rendering of the words 
—the most tastetully sung of any of the hymns 
taken during the whole service. The next 
hymn was (836) ‘*‘ Now the labourer’s task is 
o’er,’’ but the rendering of this was a little dis- 
appointing, as the singers were evidently un- 
familiar with both words and music. Much of 
the beauty of the hymn, and especially of the 
refrain, is lost without adequate expression. 
The memory of a burial in which a choir of 
, boys and men sang the 
hymn in the open-air 
and partly in procession, 
and finishing at the open 
grave, was awakened, 
and, as an ideal, was 
cherished. On the pre- 
sent occasion, however, 
lack of expression 
marred the rendering of 
the piece, with its ample 

possibilities. 

The anthem, taken 
during the collection, 
was Myles B. Foster's 
‘* Oh, for a closer walk 
with God! ’’—an_ excel- 
lent composition, and fit- 
ting to the occasion. 
The soloist was Miss A. 
Daniels, who, possibly 
affected by the circum- 
stances, was evidently 
not at her best in the 
matter of expressive 

rendering of the solo por- 
_—= tions of the work, 
capable, as they are, of 
great intensity of feeling. 
The yearning desire for the return of the Holy 
Spirit, the hatred of the sins which caused His 
departure, and the almost fierce determination 
to trample down all that would hinder the 
gratification of the penitent’s intensest long- 
ings, were all pretty much of a level as regards 
tone ; and while all due allowance is made for 
the untoward circumstances, the impression 
remained that more might have been accom- 
pished with a little extra effort. 

The sermon, by the resident minister, Rev. 
W. A. L. Taylor, B.A., was fitting to the occa- 
sion, and formed an eloquent testimony to the 
worth of the departed workers, and an encour- 
agement to those who remained. Faithful 
service does not always receive its due reward 
during lifetime, but it is good to know that an 
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appreciation is rendered, although, in too 
many cases, the testimony is withheld until the 
worker is ‘* fallen on sleep.’’ The service 
closed with a triumph song, ‘‘ Jerusalem the 
Golden” (852), sung to “Ewing,” and a 
hearty “sing” it proved to be, Choir and 
congregatiun were both thoroughly tamil ar 
with the piece, and it went well. 

The organist, who has been in charge for 
over eighteen years, is Mr. Crome; while the 
duties of choirmaster are ably discharged by 
Mr. J. Wellard Mathews, who has enjoyed 
a connection with the church almost as long as 
that of his co-worker, but only during the past 
four years has Mr. Mathews had charge of the 
choir. Previous experience, covering a period 
of thirty years, in training Sunday-schools for 
special anniversary services, was of immense 
value in this connection, although Mr, Mathews 
has a much larger sphere of usefulness in con- 
nection with the London Sunday School Choir, 
with which he has been connected since its 
formation in 1871, commencing work as a local 
conductor in 1877, advancing irom the small to 
the greater in 1880, when he became district 
conductor. At this period Mr. Mathews was 
precentor at Burdett Road Congregational 
Church, remaining until 1885, and leaving after 
seven years’ service. Four years were then 
spent at Mile End Wesleyan Church, until 1890, 
when a move was made to Forest Gate, since 
when, in one way or another, continuous ser- 
vice has been rendered. Further honours came 
in connection with the Sunday School Choir 
work, Mr. Mathews being elected deputy-con- 
ductor for the Junior Festival Choir, as 
assistant to Mr, Jonathan Rowley, who, retiring 
in 1904, left the way open for Mr. Mathews’ 
advancement to the supreme post of honour, the 
conductorship of the immense choir of over five 
thousand children at the Crystal Palace, a posi- 
tion which is filled worthily and with marked 
ability. To score a success in such an under- 
taking, after a veteran conductor such as Mr. 
Rowley, was no mean achievement ; but .prac- 
tical persons say that Mr. Mathews succeeded, 
and succeeded well, in the difficult situation. 

During the last few years the Woodgrange 
Choir have, on two separate occasions, taken 
first prizes at the well known Strattord Musical 
lestival, while some of its members have also 
secured awards individually as solo singers, ete. 
The works performed at the church have in- 
cluded ‘* Creation,’’ ‘* Holy City,’’ ‘‘ Daughter 
of Jairus,’’ ‘‘ Dettingen Te Deum,”’ etc., ete. 

a useful record, 

Mr. Mathews has an unusual experience in 
successfully prosecuting his larger work 
abroad and his less influential work at home ; 
but we trust he may find the day far ahead when 
it will be necessary to relinquish either the one 
or the other of the positions he fills so ably, and 
each of which helps the other in a_ practical 
fashion. 


NORTH-EAST LONDON NONCONFORMIST 
CHOIR UNION. 
A Mos? enjoyable choral and orchestral concert was 
given by the Nonconformist Choir Union at Clap- 
ton Park Congregational Church on Wednesday, 
April 4th. Several opportunities have been afforded 
residents of the neighbourhood by the Union td’ 
hear the greatest works of the world’s master musi- 
cians, and although full advantage has not always 
been taken of this fact, there was a large audience 
on this occasion, 

The programme was particularly interesting, eom- 
prising Mendelssohn’s * Hymn of Praise ” and selec- 
tions from the same composer’s “ Elijah,” and 
Haydn’s “ Creation.” The members of the chorus 
and orchestra are drawn from the various Noncon- 
formist churches in North London, and by practice 
they have reached a high standard of excellence. 
Their work was heartily applauded, especially the 
chorus “ The night is departing,” the beautiful 
choral, “ Let all men praise the Lord,” and the final 
chorus, “ Ye nations, offer to the Lord.” The 
orchestra’s opening symphony was also finely ren- 
dered and much appreciated. Miss Winifred Mar- 
wood and Mr. James Davis sang the solos splen- 
didly, as might be expected from these artistes, 
and Mrs. Edward Dean joined the former in the 
duet “I waited for the Lord.” 

In the second part the choir gave “ The Heavens 
are telling ” with great spirit, and were also heard 
to advantage in ‘‘ Be not afraid” and “ Blessed are 
the men ” (* Elijah ”), and “ Achieved is the glorious 
work ” (“Creation”). Miss Winifred Marwood, Mr. 
James Davis, and Mr. Edward Dean contributed 
some highly-appreciated solos in this part. 

Mr. W. C. Webb, A.R.C.O., again showed great 
skill as the conductor, Mr. Edward O’Brien was the 
leader of the orchestra, and Mr. Edgar Smith pre- 
sided at the organ.—Hackney Gazette. 
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DOVER NONCONFORMIST CHOIR UNION, 
A MUSICAL Festival was given by the united choirs 
of the Free Churches on Wednesday, April 4th, at 
Buckland Wesleyan Church, in aid of the local 
Union’s funds—there being a small balance due to 
the treasurer. The programme was selected from 
the anthems and choruses in use in the various 
local churches, and also included, by desire, two 
of the old Methodist tunes, ‘‘Eglon” to “ Rock of 
Ages,” and “Sovereignty” to “Leader of faithful 
souls,” which together with Goss’s tune to “ Praise, 
my soul, the King of Heaven,” were heartily sung 
by the large congregation and chorus assembled. 
The soloists, Miss May Wood (soprano) and Mr. 
Alex. Buckman (baritone), were both in excellent 
voice-—their contributions being greatly appre- 
ciated. The chorus, numbering over 100 voices, 
with orchestra of twenty, was conducted by Messrs. 
J. Hogben, F.'D. Morford, and T. H. Nash, with 
Messrs. R. B, Akhurst and L. Terry at the organ— 
being the conductors and organists of the several 
choirs taking part during the evening. The 
choruses and anthems were all rendered in capital 
style, the expressions and attack being well ob- 
served, the whole performance giving credit for 
careful training in the various choirs. The collec- 
tion realised sufficient to pay off the debt, to meet 
paraeht expenses, and leave a small balance in 
hand. 
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CHORAL ALBUM No. 377. 


PRICE TWOPENCE. 


MAKE A JOYFUL NOISE UNTO GOD. 
Ps. 66, Vv. 1.2.3.4. E. H. THORNE. 
Maestoso. mot. d= 92. 
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Cowns and Hymn-Tunes. 
By J. CurHBERT HaDDEN. 


| LITTLE story, which I came across Gerard Schmidt in 1715 —_He died in 1727, and 


























the other day, set me thinking 
about what I may call the autobio- 
graphical facts which often lie hid- 
den in the nomenclature of our 
psalm and hymn-tunes. It is well 
known that Sir Frederick Bridge is of Black 
Country origin. This was referred to at a meeting 
of Wesleyans at Smethwick some little time ago, 
when the Mayor evolved a neat joke respecting the 
eminent organist of Westminster Abbey, who, he 
pointed out, spent the first five years of his life 
at Smethwick. Sir Frederick, he recalled, had re- 
cently edited the music of the new Wesleyan Hymn- 
book, and had composed for it, among others, a 
tune for the hymn beginning ‘“ Plunged in a gulf 
of dark despair.” He had, said the Mayor, in 
effect, too much respect for his native town to call 
the tune “Smethwick,” but he did call it “ Old- 
bury.” Naturally, this quip at the expense of a 
neighbouring town caused some merriment; and 
those who know the old-fashicned Black Country 
centre, with its desolate wastes, its chemical works, 
its pit-mounds, and its smoke, may be pardoned for 
thinking that Sir Frederick Bridge meant to asso- 
ciate despair with this typical Black Country town. 
At any rate, in the name of Sir Frederick’s tune 
there is a suggestive hint for those whose interests 
lie in the direction of hymn-tune lore. Think of 
the number of tunes which bear the names of well- 
known towns, of country villages or hamlets with 
which their composers happened to be associated 
in one way or another. Suppose we run the finger 
down the index list and pick out one or two—for 
no single article could exhaust the town-named 
tunes. Here is a well-known tune by the Rev. R. 
Brown-Borthwick called ‘‘ Aberdeen.” Whence the 
name? Mr. Brown-Borthwick was a Church of 
England clergyman, from 1872 to 1894 vicar of All 
Saints, Scarborough, where I once heard him 
preach. Aberdeen is far away in the North of 
Scotland. Yes, but then Mr. Brown-Borthwick 
chanced to be born there! His father was in the 
Civil Service, and fate (and his superiors) sent him 
to the Granite City. Young Brown-Borthwick, we 
may assume, spent many happy days there before 
he went to Oxford and took holy orders, and with 
the name of this tune he sought to associate the 
early memories. 
“ Bedford,” again: what shall be said of that? 
! never pass through the pretty little town on the 
Ouse, in whose prison John Bunyan was confined 
for twelve long years, without thinking of the 
familiar tune which bears its name. But why 
“Bedford”? Well, you have only to look up the 
life-story of the composer to have the question an- 
swered. Not much is known of William Weale, to 


be sure, but we have the important fact (important ° 


in the present connection) that he was organist of 
St. Paul’s, Bedford, where an organ was erected by 


was laid to rest not far from the instrument he had 
played for twelve years. “ Bury’d Mr. William 
Weale, organist,” records the register. And this 
tune of his was played hourly by the chimes of his 
old church from the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury till the bells were taken down, only a few years 
back, for repair of the tower. 

The tune “ Dalkeith” recalls very different asso- 
ciations. Who does not know it ?—the finest setting 
imaginable of S. J. Stone’s hymn, “ Weary of earth, © 
and laden with my sin.” I can just remember the 
composer, Thomas Hewlett, who lies buried within 
half an hour’s walk of where I am new writing, his 
resting place marked by a handsome monument ° 
erected to his memory by the Edinburgh Choral 
Union, “in acknowledgment of his musical talent, 
and his great ability as organist of that Society.” 
Dalkeith is within a few miles of Edinburgh, and 


there, at the Duke of Buccleuch’s private chapel, 


Hewlett was organist from 1865 to 1871. Sir 
George C. Martin, now of St. Paul’s Cathedral, was 
at Dalkeith, too,; so that here we have another 
association with the well-known tune, if we chodse 
to foster it. Hewlett-was organist of Newington 
Parish Church, Edinburgh, when he died in 1874, 
and he is buried in Newington Cemetery. But 
another tune, not his, bears the name of “ New- 
ington.” 

The tune “ Ely” carries us away to quite another 
scene. It reminds us of Dr. Thomas Turton, that 
Bishop of Ely who composed the better-known * St. 
Etheldreda.” Turton was successively Dean of 
Peterborough and Westminster, but his nineteen 
years’ occupancy of the See of Ely is alone com- 
memorated in the name of his familiar tune. With 
“Evan” we come back to Scotland—so, at least, 
I please myself with assuming. The dear old 
strain so-named (I remember hearing my mother 
sing it forty years ago) was, as everybody knows, 
an adaptation by Dr. Lowell Mason of an criginal 
melody of Dr. W. H. Havergal. But why 
“Evan”? Read the following extract from a letter 
addressed, in May, 1872, to Mr. J. O. Anderson, of 
Edinburgh, by Mrs. Havergal: ‘‘ In visiting Scot- 
land last year, I for the first time saw the little 
stream Evan, and I have a fancy that Dr. Lowell 
Mason took up the nomenclature from that, as he 
in the very year in which he first had this piece 
[?.e., Havergal’s original], and sent it out to 
America as a hymn-tune, had visited that part of 
Scotland—Moffat—where the stream is. I have 
written to ask the question of him, though when 
asked by my dear husband he could not remember 
why he had given the name. My reminding him 
of this stream may recall it to his memory.” No 
answer was received to Mrs. Havergal’s letter, as 
Dr. Mason died a few weeks after. Mrs. Havergal’s 
surmise as to the origin of the name is thus left 
without substantial corroboration, but I, for one, 
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would like to accept it, having fished in the Evan, 
and had day-dreams on its banks. 

The finger proceeds down the list. Here, now, is 
“Hanover.” That fine old tune, once incredibly 
assigned to Handel, was called by the name of 
“ Bromswick” as early as 1742, no doubt, as has 
been suggested out of compliment to the reigning 
house of Brunswick. It bore other names at dif- 
ferent times, but that by which we know it now 
was bestowed on: it when George III., of the 
Hanoverian line, came to the throne in 1760. How 
many people know this? Nay, how many people 
know that the familiar “ St. Anne” owes its name 
to the fact that the composer, William Croft, was 
for eleven years organist of St. Anne’s, Westminster ? 
I wish I could even make a guess at the origin of 
the name “ Leominster,” as applied to G. W. Mar- 
tin’s magnificent tune to Bonar’s “ A few more years 
shall roll”; a tune which, with its associated words, 
always strangely moves me. Leominster is a little 
town some twelve miles north of Hereford. Had 
poor Martin (he died destitute and: practically for- 
saken in a Wandsworth hospital) any connection 
with the place? If not, why the name? 

There is no need to ask a similar question in regard 
to ‘‘ Liverpool.” That familiar melody was com- 
posed by Robert Wainwright, and he was appointed 
organist of St. Peter’s, Liverpool (now the Cathe- 
dral), in 1775. Dr. Edward Miller, the composer 
of “ Rockingham,” tells a very good story of Wain- 
wright in connection with the latter’s application 
for the post of organist at Halifax. A new organ 
by Snetzler had been erected in the Parish Church, 
and there were seven candidates for the organist- 
ship, among them Wainwright, and F. W. Her- 
schel, then leader of the concerts at Halifax. On 
the day of trial, they attended at the church, and 
the order in which they were to play was decided 
by lot. The second was drawn by Wainwright, and 
the third by Herschel. Wainwright’s execution 
was so rapid that old Snetzler ran about exclaim- 
ing “ Te tevil, te tevil; he run over te keys like 
one cat; he vil not give my pipes room for to 
shpeak! ” During this performance Edward 
Miller said to his friend Herschel: “ What chance 
have you to follow this man?” He replied: “I 
don't know, but I am sure fingers will not do.” 
In due time he ascended the gallery, and drew 
from the organ such a full volume of slow, solemn 
harmony as Miller could by no means account for. 
\fter a short extempore effusion of this character, 
he finished with the Old Hundredth tune. “Ay 
ay!” cried Snetzler, “tish is very goot, very goot 
indeed; tish man gives my pipes room for to 
shpeak.” Herschel being afterwards asked by 
Miller by what means he had produced so uncom- 
mon an effect, answered: “I told you fingers would 
not do,” and taking two pieces of lead from his 
pocket, he said: “ One of these I placed on the 
lowest key of the organ, the other on the octave 
above; thus, by accommodating the harmony | 


gained the power of four hands instead of two.” ° 


Herschel was thereupon appointed. I see, of 
course, that this anecdote is not directly connected 
with my subject, but I could not resist quoting it. 





To return to our, muttons: Who does not know 
“ Maidstone,” best, and indeed only possible tune 
to “Pleasant- are Thy courts above”? Why 
“Maidstone”? Dr, W. B. Gilbert, the composer, 
is happily still living, and he could tell us. Born 
in 1829, he was appointed organist of All Saints, 
Maidstone, in 1859, and held that post till 1866. 
He went to New York in 1869, and has been an 
American citizen ever since ; but before he went he 
had written two volumes, “ Memorials of All Saints, 
Maidstone ” (1864), and “ Antiquities of Maidstone ” 
(1865). Thus shall we associate his famous tune 
with the pleasant little town on the Medway, the 
great emporium of the hop trade. ‘“ Moscow” need 
hardly detain us, for the name commemorates only 
the place of the composer’s death. Felice de 
Giardini spent a great part of his life in England, 
and as ‘his well-known tune was “commissioned ” 
by Martin Madan, the founder of the Lock Hos- 
pital, and himself a composer, I think it might have 
been more appropriately named. 

“ Southwell” is one of my favourite tunes. 
Its composer, Mr. Herbert S. Irons, died so recently 
as June, 1905. He was a nephew of Sir George 
Elvey, and at the time of his death had been for 
twenty-nine years organist of St. Andrew’s Church, 
Nottingham. But that connection, so far as | 
know, he has not commemorated by the name of a 
hymn tune. On the other hand, in ‘ Southwell” 
we have a reminiscence of his fifteen years’ ser- 
vice (1857-72) as organist at the Collegiate Church 
of Southwell, now the Cathedral. His one other 
celebrated tune, that.to “The sun is sinking fast,” 
is called “ St. Columba,” and is thus wanting in any 
personal local associations. 

And now, all but at the end of the index, we 
have the tune “Wareham.” I do not know whether 
a rose by any other name would or would not smell 
as sweet; but many of us, I fancy, would hardly 
think ‘‘ Wareham” the same tune if another name 
were bestowed upon it. It seems, somehow, a pecu- 
liarly appropriate name, and yet it was just a 
chance that William Knapp, the composer, was 
born in the Dorset town. The greater part of his 
life was spent at the neighbouring town of Poole, 
where he was parish clerk for thirty-nine years, 
but as a youth he had been organist of one of the 
churches at his native Wareham. The rector of 
Wareham, writing to me in 1890, observed that 
“the name Knapp still survives in the town.” . It 
is pleasant to think that there may thus be living 
to-day some descendants of the “country psalm- 
singer ” who gave us the much-prized church tune. 
Do the people of Wareham ever consider how little 
their town would have been known to the great 
outside world, but for that same melody? 


+ 
vv 





SINGING IS BENEFICIAL.—It is asserted that sing- 
ing is a corrective of the too common tendency to 
lung complaints. An eminent physician has ob- 
served that Germans are seldom afflicted with con- 
sumption, and this he partly attributes to the 
strength that their lungs acquire by exercise in vocal 
music, which constitutes an essential branch of their 
education. 
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Gongregational Singing. 


FROM THREE POINTS OF VIEW. 


How To Opsraln It. : 

BAIHIS subject “How to Obtain Good 
Congregatignal Singing,” is not, by 
any means, a new one. It has for 
many years attracted the attention 
of our best organists and pastors, 
and so far as 

extends, they have not discovered a_ satisfac- 
tory solution of the problem. Congregational 
singing must always be recognised as a feature of 
church services, and therefore the best efforts of 
musicians are continually directed towards the im- 
provement of present methods. Every organist has 
given the subject more or less consideration, and 
my views are given in the hope that they may 
help to solve the difficulty. 

Laying partly aside the question of whether it 
is better to have congregational singing or choir 
work, to my mind neither the one nor the other 
should be dispensed with entirely, but they might 
be divided as follows: The anthems, etc., should 
undoubtedly be sung by the choir, and the hymns 
only by the congregation, as it is here that the con- 
gregation could be of such great value, for it is the 
natural desire of the people to join in the hymns, 
to which fact anybody can testify. 

I am decidedly of the opinion that the best way 
to bring about congregational singing is by such 
methods as the following: The hymns themselves 
should ‘be simple and of chorale forin; nothing 
of an emotional character being employed. Again, 
the melody only of the hymns should be printed 
for congregational use; this is important, in order 
—speaking very plainly—to prevent every person 
who thinks he can sing putting a second, third or 
fourth part to the melody. The telling effect of 
unison choruses has been well demonstrated in 
secular work, as for example, in the old Italian, 
and particularly the Meyerbeer operas. For sup- 
posing that the congregation would sing reasonably 
correct, a second, third or fourth part, a most 
inaccurate balance might result; many sopranos 
and bassos, but no alto or tenor worth speaking of, 
or, perhaps—oh, misery !—everybody might leave 
the soprano or bass to his neighbour and sing alto 
or tenor. Imagine the result! Moreover, the 
hymns should be printed in neither too high nor 
too low a key. This can be done, even if it does 
bring the original bass higher or lower than usual, 
as it is played on the organ. 

The hymns should be taught properly in the 
Sunday-school to all the children. This is of para- 
mount importance. By properly, I mean that the 
organist, or some one well qualified in teaching, 
should instruct the children in the melody of the 
hymns. They should be taught to make the attacks 
promptly at the given signal, which might be done 
in the old-fashioned way of two or three leading 
notes, and then the prompt attack. Then after. the 
children know their lesson, so to sneak, let them 
be scattered all over the church, it does not make 


my knowledge © 


any difference where, since there are no harmonies 
to be sung. 

Before the hymns are given out, let the pastor 
invite the congregation earnestly to join in the 
singing and follow the lead of the little ones and 
the onganist, and the chances are that the people 
will sing quite creditably. 

Is it not inherent in human nature to want to 
join in a chorus? and the more that are singing, 
the more who will want to sing. 

The singing of one’s neighbour in a congregation 
may sound discordant, but it is the general effect, 
after all, that tells, and the good singers, or those 
who know something about music, generally out- 
number the poor ones. It is true that the only 
ones to hear the combined effect are the organist 
and the pastor; but what of that? When a large 
choir is doing the singing, the only ones to hear 
it are the congregation and pastor. 

Let me explain. ‘An orchestra player hears only 
the instruments in close proximity to him ; the same 
may be said of large oratorio choruses, where each 
one generally only hears his nearest neighbours, 
only once in a while getting the general effect, and 
this mainly if the particular voice each is singing 
(soprano, basso, etc.) is silent. I have played for 
congregational singing, and while I appreciate that 
it might sound rough to those in the midst of it, 
the general effect was soul-stirring and grand. 

Then another point. The choi, when sitting 
away from the congregation should not sing 
while the congregation does, for the reason that it 
takes time for sound to travel. The organist will 
hear the choir first, the congregation next, or per- 
haps the choir, to the utter exclusion of the con- 
gregation, which it is very essential he should 
hear, in order to lead them as he wishes—loud, 
soft, crescendo, diminuendo, and this can be done, 
for people always wait to follow a leader, as well 
when they are joining in a chorus as at any other 
time. I do not think a precentor necessary, but 
rather a hindrance, for the organist would have to 
see him, and in many churches the congregation 
has its back to the organist, and oftener still it 
is a case of back to back, and one has to trust 
to sound in order to know exactly how to lead 
the congregation, a fact I know from experience. 
The children, I think, are quite precentor enough. 
Let all be in earnest, be not afraid to sing out and 
not have any false pride; each do his best, and — 
let it be understood as a regular part of the ser- 
vice, Moreover, to return a moment to the fact 
of no choir and no precentor, a congregation should 
be taught to rely on itself—once or twice, at the 
start, may bring failure, but when it finds no as- 
sistance but the children it will sing out. 

A word to the organist; do not be afraid to use 
full organ often at the start. You can do your 
toning down later. 

The experiment is worth the trying, I am per- 
suaded. E. W. B. 
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CHRISTIAN ORGANIST, MUSICAL PASTOR. 

The question of congregational singing has been 
so often discussed and written about, that another 
article seems almost superfluous and yet as “ con- 
stant dripping wears away a stone,” so eventually 
some ideas may be advanced which will prove of 
material advantage. 

Certain it is, since it-has become a recognised 
fact that music is an important factor in church 
worship, that the leading question that has arisen 
is, how to make the people sing. 

We are at the outset confronted by the knowledge 
that although all people may wzsh to sing, yet com- 
paratively few know how, and although there are 
singing teachers enough and to spare, who are 
eager to teach them, still the general public, alas! 
chooses to ignore the anxious teacher, and faith- 
fully attends service, conscientiously either refusing 
to sing, or, as has been said, “sings abominably.” 

What is the reason and what the remedy? While 
it is unquestioned that the teaching of music in our 
public and Sabbath-schools will eventually tend to 
vastly improve the singing and musical ideas of the 
people, so that probably future generations may 
be, in that respect, somewhat more cultured than 
the present, yet, that gives to those of this strug- 
gling age no remedy, although it may encourage 
them with hope. : 

More and more stress is each day being put 
upon the necessity of musicians being men of broad 
education, and of organists, especially, being re- 
fined and Christian gentlemen. This is, indeed, 
‘i recognised feature in the organists and choir- 
masters of to-day. This being so, it must be 
acknowledged that the question of music in the 
church, and through that medium, the. advance- 
ment of religion is, to them, a matter of deep con- 
cern and study. No man, no matter how talented 
he may be as a musician, has any business in the 
direction of a church choir, controlling so impor- 
tant a part in the worship of the church, unless 
he recognises the dignity of his position and his 
own great responsibility. 

It might with equal force be said that no minister 
of the Gospel ought to occupy the position he does 
unless he not only fully recognises the value of 
song in worship, but also does all in his power to 
make that song true and effective worship. Why 
should the minister go untaught on this important 
subjects Does he remain in ignorance of any 
other subject which can further the welfare of reli- 
gion? No! 

Why, then, permit music to go by as a matter 
of very little, if any, consequence? Many a heart 
that no sermon could ever reach has been touched 
by song. Every minister should be compelled to 
understand at least what is good in music and to 


be able to discriminate between the really devo- : 


tional and the sensational hymn; to know enough 
of the musical character of the devotional hymn 
to call the attention of his audience to it as some- 
thing beautiful, and appealing to every heart 
through the universal language of song. Ignor- 
ance of music in the pulpit should be called 





ignorance, and should not be tolerated by a congre- 
gation. 

We do not claim that the minister should be a 
musician, though that would not be impossible if 
music were a compulsory course at the university, 
as it is believed it must eventually become; but 
let him read up his subject theoretically and try 
to interest himself in thiwimportant element of the 
worship of God. Too often we find ministers claim- 
ing no knowledge of music and apparently ob- 
livious to it. This is deplorable. As well ask a mu- 
sician not to read the best in literature or not to 
attend to service for fear that he may learn some- 
thing more than he already knows. 

If our ministers could be made to see the neces- 
sity of good music in the church what would follow? 

First.--His encouragement would enthuse his 
congregation, and everyone would at least try to 
sing. This point gained, what would follow? We 
would be saved the absurdity of church committees 
selecting a hymnal containing eleven hundred or 
more hymns, many of them as impracticable for 
church worship as a voyage to the moon. A hymnal 
containing perhaps seventy-five grand hymns— 
hymns which have sung their way into every heart, 
and whose echo will continue to reverberate through 
the centuries, will ‘be selected and adopted by add 
denominational churches. 

The result would ‘be that these hymns would be- 
come endeared to every heart. There would no 
longer be any fear of some hymn being announced 
which was not only strange, but also, as far as a 
congregation is concerned, absolutely unsingable. 
When, in some happy future, these seventy-five 
hymns would be wed sung, perhaps another twenty- 
five might be added, but we feel confident that that 
must be reserved for another generation. In the 
meantime, save us from struggling with eleven 
hundred hymns, and from volume after volume of 
so-called Gospel hymns. CG.28. 

(To be continued.) 


New Music. 


BREITKOPF AND HARTEL, 54, GREAT MARLBOROUGH 
STREET, W. 

Album of Songs. By Felix Weingartner.—EKight 
volumes of these excellent songs are before us, each 
volume on an average comprising about six songs. 
The price of each volume is three shillings net. 
English and German words are given throughout. 
We need hardly say that the whole series are the 
work of a thorough musician. Singers who like 
really good and impressive songs will find a store- 
house here that will delight them. We cordially 
recommend them. Probably No. 6 will be found. 
one of the most popular. 

BAILLIERE, TINDALL AND COX, 8, HENRIETTA 

STREET, W.C. 

The Philosophy of Voice. By Charles Lunn. 6s. 

-This is the tenth edition of a work that has re- 
ceived a good deal of attention. It will be read with 
interest and profit by all who study voice produc- 
tion. The author, who has recently passed away, 
was a man of strong and decided opinions, but he 
thoroughly understood his subject. 
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Echoes from the Churches. 


A copy of “The Chowrmaster,” by John Adcock, will be sent every month to the writer of the (est puagraph 
under this heading. Parugraphs should be sent direct to the Editor by the 17th of the month. The winning paragraph 


in this issue was sent by Ar. C. Johnson, 


METROPOLITAN. 

BROMLEY-BY-Bow.—In connection with the open- 
ing of the organ in Berger Mission Hall, some 
excellent music was given by a choir and orchestra 
(100 performers) under the direction of Mr. F. G. 
Harris. The following pieces were well rendered : 
“And the Glory of the Lord” (Handel), “ The 
Heavens are telling” (Haydn), “O sing unto the 
Lord a new Song” (Matthew Kingston), Hallelujah 
Chorus (Handel), “ Gloria ” (Mozart). 

HERNE HiLt.—A rendering of Mendelssohn’s 
“Elijah ” was given at the Railton Road Methodist 
Free Church on March 28th. The choruses were 
well sung, and the orchestra, led by Miss Amy 
Smith, did good work. The soloists were Miss 
Teresa Blamy, Miss Margaret Stone, Mr. Thomas 
Edgar, and Mr. Bertram Mills, all of whom sang 
with effect. Mr. Sydney V. Sherwood, F.R.C.O., 
presided at the organ, and Mr. Henry F. Hall, 
organist and choirmaster of the church, conducted. 


HoLLtoway.—The choir of Holloway Congrega- 
tional Church gave on Thursday, April 5th, a very 
fine and devotional rendering of Stainer’s ‘‘ Cruci- 
fixion.” The soloists were Mr. Percy Hewkin 
(tenor) and Mr. James Bevan Cowley (bass). Mr. 
Hewkin gave an exceptionally good rendering of 
the music assigned to him, thoroughly grasping 
the spirit of the work. Mr. Cowley was also heard 
to much advantage in the dramatic though reverend 
rendering of his part. Mr. Moss took the short solos 

_apportioned to the voice in the choir. The choir 
sang with care and intelligence. Mr. W. R. Alpe, 
organist and choirmaster of the church, presided at 
the organ. 


ILFORD.—The interest of a performance of the 
“ Messiah” on Good Friday this year is consider- 
ably enhanced by the fact that April 13th was the 
164th anniversary of the first production at Dublin, 
which occurred April 13th, 1742, and also within a 
few hours of the anniversary of Handel’s death; i 
fact, until recently the date of his death has been 
given as Good Friday, April 13th, but the latest 
authorities place it at the 14th, 1759. A crowded 
audience gathered in the Congregational Church 
on Good Friday evening to hear the “ Messiah,” 
and were well rewarded by a most excellent inter- 
pretation. ‘A band of strings, brass, and timpani 
sustained the accompaniments most creditably, the 
wood wind being represented on the organ. The 
chorus sang splendidly, and reflected very great 
credit upon their esteemed conductor. The soloists 
were Miss Edith Serpell, Madame Cecile Vicars, Mr. 
Henry Turnpenney, and Mr. Dan Price, who all 
proved to be well fitted for their respective duties. 
Miss Serpell’s rendering of “I know that my Re- 
deemer liveth” was most beautiful and convincing, 
and the ease and fluency of Mr. Dan Price’s de- 
livery, and the clear articulation of the words were 
most admirable. Mr. Leonard C. F. Robson, the 
talented organist of the church, was at the organ, 
and proved himself a thorough master of his craft 
by the artistic reserve with which he used his in- 
strument. Mr. Walter J. Walls conducted, and 
must have felt gratified at the success of his efforts. 


PROVINCIAL. 

BELFAST.—Mr. Carnegie has given £400 towards 
the £800, the cost of the new organ for New? 
townards Wesleyan Church. 

_ BESSES (NEAR MANCHESTER).—The Sunday- 
school anniversary sermons in connection with the 
Congregational Church were held on Sunday, April 
1st, the preacher, morning and evening, being the 
Rev. John Shuker, the newly appointed pastor. 
The congregations were large, especially in the 
evening, and Mr. Shuker’s excellent sermons were 
listened to with marked attention. In the after- 
noon, Councillor Townend, of Middleton, gave an, 
interesting address to the scholars, parents, and 
friends. A collection was made at each service in 
aid of the school funds. Special hymns and 
anthems were sung, which included the following 
pieces by the choir, under the direction of Mr. 
Leaver, the organist and choirmaster. Morning: 
Introit, “ Let the words of my mouth,” Hugh Blair, 
Mus. Bac.; Our Lord’s Prayer (unaccompanied), 
G. A. Blackburn; Anthem, “O Praise God in His 
Holiness,” T. Tallis Trimnell, Mus. Bac. ; Offer-. 

tory sentences, “He that soweth little,” Sir Jos. © 
Barnby. Evening: Introit, “ Let Thy merciful 
ears,” A. R. Gaul, Mus. Bac. ; Our Lord’s Prayer 
(unaccompanied), A. J. Jamouneau; Anthem, 
“Send out Thy light,” Charles Gounod; Offertory 
sentences, Nos, 8 and g, Edmund Rogers; Vesper 
(unaccompanied), “ Humbly on our knees,” W. H. 
Maxfield, Mus. Bac. Mr. Thos. Leaver, for over 
thirty years choirmaster and organist of Besses’ 
Congregational Church, has been presented with a 
silver-mounted ebony baton by members of the 
choir and congregation. The presentation was 
made at the close of a choir rehearsal. Mr. Mello- 
dew, a deacon of the church and hon. superintendent 
of the Sunday-school, referred to the valuable and 
varied services rendered by Mr. and Mrs. Leaver 
to the church and school. Mr. Simcock, a superin- 
tendent of the school, who made the presentation, 
said that during a long term of years Mr. Leaver 
had taken a deep interest in all departments of 
church work. He had also from time to time im- 
proved the appearance of the church by the addi- 
tion of decorative work of various kinds. The in- 
scription on the ‘baton was as follows: ‘ Presented 
to Mr. Thomas Leaver by the choir and congre- 
gation of Besses-o’th’-Barn Congregational Church 
in grateful appreciation of valued services.” Mr. 
Simcock then presented to Mrs. Leaver a solid 
silver flower-vase, saying that her hearty co-opera- 
tion with her husband in all his good works was 
also highly appreciated. Mr. Leaver, in replying, 
said that he was quite taken by surprise, and that 
he would value the present very highly. He always 
found delight in his work, was proud of the choir, 
and was very glad that his wife was included in the 
honour, as he could not have served them as he 
had done without her——The annual Lenten ser- 
vice was held on Sunday evening, April 8th, and, 
judging from the attendance and the revi rent par- 
ticipation, this service maintains its interest. The 
pulpit was occupied by the Rev. P. Carrotte, of 
Swinton, and his discourse was in close sympathy 
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with the occasion. As usual, music formed a con- 
spicuous portion of the order of service, and 
although the excellent choir of this church contri- 
buted largely, the congregation was not by any 
means deprived of suitable opportunities of joining 
in the musical service. The choir, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Leaver, sang the following selection 
of music: Introit, “O Saviour of the world,” Goss ; 
Our Lord’s Prayer (unaccompanied), Blackburn ; 
Chorus, “ Behold the Lamb of God,” Handel ; Con- 


*tralto solo, “He was despised,” Handel; Selection 


from the “Crucifixion,” Stainer; Offertory sen- 
tences, Martin; Vesper (unaccompanied), “ Lord 
keep us,” Vingoe. Miss Taylor’s beautiful voice 
was heard to great advantage in “ He was despised,” 
which she sung with nice expression and effect. The 
tenor and bass solos in the “ Crucifixion ” selection 
were ably sustained by Mr. Unsworth and Mr. Daw- 
son respectively, the former singing with care’ and 
good expression. Mr. Leaver presided at the organ. 


BoLToN.—A: new organ which has cost over 
£1,200 has been erected in the new Wesley Church. 
Mr. Alfred Hollins gave the opening recital. 

Boston.—-A new organ is being built for a 
United Methodist Church. 

BuryY.—The second and last concert of the season 
was given by the Nonconformist Choral Union re- 
cently. Unfortunately the audience was not so 
large as the excellence of the programme deserved ; 
indeed, the concert was an unqualified success from 
start to finish. The principals were Miss Nellie 
Chisholm, Mr. Charles Tree, Mr. James Richard- 
son (solo ‘cellist), and Master Harold Thompson 
(solo pianist), a pupil of Mr. J. T. Schofield, who 
wielded the baton. The principals acquitted them- 
selves very satisfactorily, particularly Mr. Tree. 
The choir gave a very intelligent rendering of the 
pieces undertaken. Their best efforts were the 
“Inchcape Rock” and the “ Merry Boys.” The 
unaccompanied parts displayed unmistakable signs 
of careful training, the tone, attack, and balance 
being good. Miss Hunt accompanied and Mr. 
Schofield conducted. 


BLACKPOOL.—<A new organ in the Leyton Metho- 
dist New Connexion Chapel was opened on Easter 
Sunday. 

EGHAM. The delightful rendering of Handel’s 
“ Messiah ” by the members of the Egham Hill Con- 
gregational Church choir in conjunction with a 
number of musical friends from the neighbouring 
districts, attracted a crowded audience at the 
Literary Institute, the large hall being well filled. 
The work was carried through in a style eminently 
satisfactory— it was clearly apparent that the singers 
had fully mastered the significance of what they 
were singing. The soloists without exception ac- 
quitted themselves exceedingly well, the beautiful 
voice of Mrs. Frank Lyne (soprano) receiving special 
praise from an appreciative audience. The fine 
vocal powers of Mr. B. Walter Dodds (bass), of 
Eton College Chapel, and Mr. Wilfrid Kearton 
(tenor), of St. George’s Chapel, favourably im- 
pressed those present, whilst Miss Madge Wells 
(contralto) is deserving of much praise. The or- 
chestral parts were most creditably performed, the 
pastoral symphony being particularly attractive. 
Mr. Ben Tice (conductor) is to be warmly com- 
mended for the manner which he displayed in his 
duties, and has every reason to be proud of his 
performers, The accompanists were Miss Edith 
Apted (piano) and Mr. Sidney Janes (organ). 





FOLKESTONE.—-A concert was given on Monday 
evening, April gth, at the Congregational Hall, 
Tontine Street, there being a good attendance. The 
hall has lately been enlarged, and this was the first 
occasion on which it has been used since. The 
items in the programme were all of a high standard, 
and the great desideratum of variety was not 
lost sight of. The choruses and part-songs rendered 
by the choir were very fine, “ Soldiers’ Chorus,” 
from “ Faust,” being one of the gems of the even- 
ing. Excellent songs were rendered by Miss Dale, 
Mr. A. Brett, and Miss Lepper ; two beautiful vocal 
quartettes were given by the Misses Boyd and Lep- 
per and Messrs. Walker and Brett, whilst the man- 
doline trios by the Misses Stevens, Hall, and Collar 
were among the more noteworthy features of the 
evening. Miss Horton proved herself not only pos- 
sessed of a marvellous memory, but also an extellent 
reciter. Mrs. Longley acted as accompanist, and 
Mr. F. C. Lepper ably conducted the choir. 


ILFRACOMBE.—The Wesleyan Church choir (forty 
voices) gave a sacred concert in the church on April 
1oth. High-class music was given, the programme 
including Mendelssohn’s “ Thirteenth Psalm,” and 
“Hear my prayer,” with Miss Fanny Pickett and 
Miss Annie Pile as soloists respectively for these 
works. Several standard anthems were also sung, 
and vocal and instrumental solos given by various 
members of the choir. The music throughout was 
finely rendered. Miss Foster presided at the piano, 
Mr. S. J. Bridgman at the organ, and Mr. Allen 
Hussell, the organist and choirmaster of the church, 
who had trained the choir, conducted. A silver col- 
lection was taken, in aid of new music for the choir. 


LEEDS.—A performance of Mendelssohn’s 
“Elijah” was given in Queen Street Chapel re- 
cently, under the direction of Mr. Sidney White. 
The choir, augmented for the occasion by contin- 
gents from the various choral societies, gave a very 
creditable rendering of the work. The soloists 
were Mme. Goodali, Miss Isa Frood, Mr. Tom 
Child, and Mr. Marsden Williams. 

LEICESTER.—Stainer’s “ Crucifixion” was given 
at Gallowtree Gate Congregational Church, on 
April 8th. The soloists were Mr. W. G. Jones 
and Mr. G. V. Page. The choir consisted of 
about fifty voices, and the whole service was under 
the conductorship of Mr. W. Ernest Wheatley, 
A.R.C.O., the organist of the church. 


MANCHESTER.—One of the best sessions of the 
Cavendish Literary Society was brought to a close: 
by an excellent concert given by the Cavendish 
Choir, ably conducted by Mr. T. H. Noble, or- 
ganist and choirmaster of the church. The pro- 
gramme consisted of Romberg’s setting of Schiller’s 
“Lay of the Bell,” Coleridge-Taylor’s “ Hiawatha’s 
Wedding Feast ”—a portion of the famous trilogy— 
and Vincent’s choral fantasia, “Songs of Three 
Nations.” All the choral music was exceedingly 
well done, and the solos were in the capable hands 
of Mr. Arthur Wardley and Mr. Wentworth Minty, 
and the concerted pieces by Miss Florence Jones, 
Mrs. k. Noble, Mr. E. Noble, and Mr. R. Kennedy. 


MIDDLESBROUGH.—A new organ has been placed 
in Eston Congregational Church. 


NEW BARNET.—A few months ago we announced 
that the Congregational Church had placed the 
order for a new three manual organ, the contract 
price being £700. The instrument has been com- 
pleted, and was opened on Thursday, April 5th, 
when a recital was given by Mr. J. Senior Parker, 
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of St. Albans. The accommodation of the church 
was taxed to the utmost, and great satisfaction was 
expressed with Messrs. Bishops’ work. Mr. Alexan- 
der Tucker contributed two solos, ‘* Behold, I stand 
at the Door” (W. H. Jude) and “ Rock’d in the 
Cradle of the Deep” (Knight), and his fine singing 
was much appreciated. The choir, under the direc- 
tion of the organist and choirmaster, Mr. H. A. 
Sabin, gave Sullivan’s anthem, “ Sing, O Heavens.” 
During the evening a statement was made by the 
pastor, Rev. J. Altord Davies, B.A., B.D., to the 
effect that with the generous help of Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie, who had promised £250, the whole of the 
amount required had been raised, and the organ 
was opened free of debt. It is interesting to know 
that the old instrument, which had done duty for 
a great many years, has been given to the Con- 
gregational Church at Wheathampstead, who in 
turn have been celebrating right joyfully the open- 
ing of their mew organ. 

OswWEstRY.—The fourteenth annual festival of the 
Village Congregational Choir Union (Oswestry 
district) was held at Dovaston Church on Easter 
Monday. The choir numbered upwards of eighty 
voices, drawn mainly from the choirs of the Con- 
gregational Churches at Dovaston, Grimpo, Whit- 
tington, Maesbury, and Ruyton. In the afternoon, 
following a public rehearsal by the choir, a service 
was held, conducted by ‘the Rev. E. Jones Williams, 
of Newtown. The festival began at 6.30, when a 
very large audience assembled, the chapel being 
crowded to its utmost capacity. The opening hymn 
was “Jesu, lover of my soul,” to the tune “ Aberyst- 
wyth,” which was sung by choir and congregation 
very heartily, and with evident enjoyment. After 


the hymn, “ Walking with Thee, my God,” had been 


sung, the President, Mr. T. Ward Green, gave an 
interesting address, in the course of which he 
showed that members of various Shropshire families 
had contributed largely to the hymns in common 
use_to-day. The feature of the evening was the 
rendering by the combined choirs of Pattison’s can- 
tata, “For Christ and the Church.” This is un- 
doubtedly one of the best works of this popular 
composer, and the choir maintained the interest 
and attention of the audience throughout by their 
splendid performance. The choir was well balanced, 
and was kept admirably in hand by the conductor, 
Mr. E. Compton, who is to be complimented on 
the success which has attended his arduous labours. 
At the close of the cantata, Mr. E. Compton pro- 
posed a vote of thanks to the soloists, to the accom- 
panists, Miss Venables (pianoforte) and Miss Bessie 
Jones (organ), to the Rev. E. Jones Williams for his 
services in the afternoon, and to Mr. T. Ward 
Green for presiding. This was carried with accla- 
mation. 

RICHMOND (SURREY).—The closing meeting of 
the session in connection with the Vineyard Con- 
gregational Guild took the form of a social gather- 
ing arranged by the lady members, who took much 
trouble in decorating the room, and in many ways 
exerting themselves to provide a first-class evening. 
A good programme of music was carried out; the 
singing of Miss Madge Wells, and the recital of 
Miss Florence House being especially appreciated. 
Miss House is an elocutionist of the first order, and 
she will doubtless be heard much of in due course. 
The officers of the Band of Hope and Sun- 
day-school connected with the Vineyard Congre- 
gational Church united in arranging a concert on 
March 28th, the proceeds being devoted to the 


purchase of a new piano for the schoolrdom. 
excellent programme was got together and success- 
fully presented to a crowded audience. The artistes 
were Mrs. Frank Lyne, Miss Madge Wells, Mr. 
Alfred Cunningham (of' the Meister Glee Singers), 
Mr. Arthur Hennig, Miss Elsie Sparkes (violin), 
Miss Ethel Everett (elocutionist), and the Vineyard 
Male Voice Choir. Mrs. Lyne made her first ap- 
pearance in public after a severe illness, and re- 
ceived a welcome which could only be described as 
affectionate. After her first song she was recalled 
and presented with a handsome bouquet of lilies of 
the valley and pink tulips, a gift from the gentle- 
men members of the church choir. Mr. Alfred 
Cunningham’s beautiful baritone voice gave very 
great pleasure. Both in his sengs and in the 
oratorio music his singing was magnificent. Miss 
Madge Wells’ rich contralto voice was heard to 
great advantage in both her contributions, and she 
was deservedly recalled on each occasion. The 
items rendered by the other artistes were all warmly 
received. Not a little of the success of the con- 
cert was due to the always skilful accompaniments 
of Miss Jessie Matthews, to whom great praise is 
due. 

SouTH MOLTON.—Mr. S. Widgery, sen., for many 
years deacon, organist, and Sunday-school superin- 
tendent, has just passed away, aged seventy-six. 

STAPLEFORD. (NoTTs).—The twentieth anniver- 
sary of the opening of the Wesleyan Church was 
held on Sunday, March 26th, when sermons were 
preached morning and evening by Rev. Thomas 
Cook, of Cliff College. Both discourses were lis- 
tened to with profound attention, and created a 
deep impression. A musical service was held in 
the afternoon, when Mr. C. B. Morris, of Wesley 
Chapel, Nottingham, gave a short recital on the 
organ. Miss Gertrude Pégg, of Hucknall, a. con- 
tralto possessing a rich voice, sang most effectively 
“ The radiant morn” (Coleman), “ Nearer to Thee ” 
(Carey), and “ Abide with me” (Liddle). Mr. Edgar 
Taylor sang “ Peace and Rest” (Batten) with splen- 
did effect. The choir Sunday was observed on April 
8th, when Mr. J. Morton Goodrich, of Ilkeston, 
was the preacher. The choir at the morning ser- 
vice sang Barnby’s “Sweet is Thy mercy” (solo, 
Miss Emmie Hall), and at the evening Dr. Varley 
Roberts’ “ Seek ye the Lord” (solo, Mr. T. K. 
Cooper). During the year the choir accommoda- 
tion, which was formerly divided into three sections 
and most disadvantageously placed, has now been 
greatly improved, much to the benefit of the effec- 
tiveness of the singing. 

TOTNES.—The organ in the Congregational 
Church having undergone some renovation, 
arrangements had been made with Dr. Orlando A. 
Mansfield, of Torquay, to open the instrument on 
Wednesday, March 21st. Owing to the organ not 
being completed, Dr. Mansfield was unable to use. 
it, but a large audience having assembled a piano- 
forte was secured, and a number of songs were, 
says the Western Morning News, beautifully sung 
by Mrs. Mansfield (Mdlle. Jutz). The Rev. pC 
Johnston, of Torquay, also gave an eloquent ad- 
dress on the text of Ouseley’s anthem, “It came - 
even to pass.” The pastor of the church, the Rev. 
C, J. Palmer, presided. 

WEYMOUTH.—On April 4th, H. E. Nichol’s can- 
tata, “ Day and Night,” was rendered by the Bap- 
tist choir, assisted by an orchestra—the whole num- 
bering forty performers. The organist of the 
church, Mr. H. Barlow Rendell, conducted, and’ 
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Messrs. E: Rendell and E. G. Read accompanied on 
the piano and organ respectively. The chorus work 
was attacked with vigour, and was admirably sung, 
whilst the soloists were well received for some good 
singing. The whole of the soloists were members 
of the church choir—-Miss Symonds (soprano), 
Misses J. Horsey and Old (contralto), Messrs. 1. 
Rendell and Horsey (tenor), Messrs. Harry Ren- 
dell and Pinder (bass). Miss Horsey was accorded 
a well deserved encore for a beautiful rendering of 
“The Radiant Morn.” Amongst others taking part 
were Misses Smart and Hallam, Messrs. W. 5S. Ren- 
dell, D. Rendell (alto), and A. Read. The cantata 
is to be repeated on April 18th at the Primitive 
Methodist Church by special request. On April 
25th, the Hope Congregational choir will produce 
** Esther, the Queen,” by Root, and early in May 
the Weymouth Choral Society (which includes many 
Free Church choir members) will produce part of 
Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘* Hiawatha.”’ 


—- —>¢ ———_- 


Obituary. 


MR. JOHN DAVIS. 

WE regret to record the death of Mr. John 
Davis, the energetic hon. secretary of the Notting- 
ham Nonconformist Choir Union, which took place 
on March 27th. He put much enthusiasm into his 
work, with the result that the Union was a great 
success, till the railway companies, by raising the 
fares to the London Festival, practically killed it. 
Mr. Davis was at one time organist of Albion Con- 
gregational Church, and later was conductor and 
choirmaster at the Boulevard Congregational 
Church. His death will ‘be much regretted by a 
wide circle of friends. 
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Reci tal Programmes. 


HUCKNALL TORKARD.—In Primitive Methodist 
Church, by Mr. C. FE. Blyton Dobson, A,R.C.O. :— 


Sonata (No. 2) .. “ se .. Mendelssohn 
Communion in D , - A, Hollins 
Prelude and Fugue in S minor re J. S. Bach 
Intermezzo in C major. i .. RB. Goss Custard 
Postludein E .. She ~ ‘ . J. Lyon 
Scherzo in B flat 7 i = W. S. Hoyte 
Chanson @Eté .. - ‘5 .. EH. Lemare 
Voluntary s ns oe ae J. Bennett 
“filere” « ‘i iy $% a oe Pearce 


LIVERPOOL. —In Bethlehem Welsh C.M. Chapel, 
Douglas Road, by Mr, W. A. Koberts ;— 


Chorale and Fugue (5th Organ Sonata) Guilmant 
“Spring Song” .. ne oe A. Hollins 
Prelude and Fugue in C ‘major be J. S. Bach 
Theme and Variations in A minor .. W. Faulkes 
“Marche Villereccia” .. ae .. A, Fumagalli 
Réverie ,, am a ae .. &. A. Lemare 


EDMON TON,—In Independent Church, by Mr. Albert 
FE. Bettys :— 


Introduction “ Passion Music ” we .. Haydn 
Allegretto . re - be Lemmens 
Andante from “ Surprise ” Symphony .. Haydn 
AndasteinD,, re ne ‘ts ‘ Silas 
Minuet and Trio *: sé my .. Woods 


WALTHAMSTOW,—In Church Hill Wesleyan 
Church, by Mr, Griggs, A.R.C O., L.R.A.M,. :— 


Sonata in C minor (No, 2)... .« Mendelssohn 
Fugue in D major <4 ES sd o. Bach 
Andante Pastorale A oe my .. Stephens 
Cantiléne and Grand Chee me 3. a .. Salomé 
MelodyinG .. si as e Gutlmant 
Andantino i i .. Chauvet 
Ballad in B flat minor ., ae .. Wolstenholme 
Toccata .. ae es a as .. Dudois 


MANCHESTER.—In Rusholme Road Chapel, by 
Mr. A, Bengel Ingham :— 


Concerto in D minor ., is av .. Handel 
Larghetto from Quintet —s a .. Mozart 
Elevation in E flat peed bp ee Saint-Saens 
Totcata .. AeA sib ae ets Enrico Bossi 
Serenade : Sys .. Gounod 
Introduction to “ ‘ Lohengrin ” ve as .. Wagner 
Communion . me ..  Gyrison 
March “ Pomp and Circumstance”, : «. Elgar 


BLACKHEATH.—In Shooters Hill Road Baptist 
Church, by Mr, H. C. J. Churchill ;— 





Fantasia and Fugue in G minor ne J. S. Bach 
Cantiléne . : as ee Wheeldon 
Grand Cheeur in G major Ke a .. Salomé 
Andantino in D flat’ ., a ae .. Lemare 
Fanfare .. sia we re .. Lemmens 
Sonata (No. 1). - ~ .. Mendelssohn 
Tréiumerei ; ay a a Schumann 
Preludio in C minor... ‘ Rheinberger 
Grand Choeur on a Theme by Handel .. Guilmant 


_—_-— 


SELLY PARK, BIRMINGHAM.—In Baptist Church, 
by Mr. Clarence Raybould, A.R.C.O, :— 


Concert Overture in C minor a ae Hollins 
Cautiléne Nuptiale .. “o Sis oe Dubois 
ToccatainF.., i 5% o. os .. Bach 
Theme and Variations on «i = Faulkes 
Scherzo ; is ae .. Guilmant 
Sonata in D flat 0. .. Rheinberger 
Introduction to 3rd “Act of Lohengrin oe Wagner 
Pastorale in E si se a -. C. Franck 
Madrigal 53 : ‘ Ms Lemare 
March (Pomp and Circumstance) .. ~ Elgar 
+ 





Co Correspondents. 


VOWEL.—We believe both of you are correct. 
Congregations would probably sing the word as 
your minister suggests, and choirs as you propose. 
But we prefer your method. 

TRIO.—F or two tenors and a bass. 

C. F.—It is out of print. 

ConbucTorR.—Attend the rehearsals (if you can) 
of a really first-rate conductor, and you will pick 
up many ideas, 


The following are thanked for their communica- 
tions: A, J. (Grimsby), C. J. P. (Daventry), W. W. 
(Dover), A. R. be irvon), C. f (Dulwich), P. 4 
(Durham), M. A. (Penrith), T. T. (Dolgelly), D. 
(Brighton). 
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BAYLEY & FERGUSOWS SACRED CANTATAS. 


A SELECTION FROM CATALOGUE. 


liymn lymn of Praise ). MENDELSSOHN. 
MENDELSSONN’S great tata is here produced 
with extreme care. It bas: be been found possible to issue 
the Tonic Sol-fa edition at half the price usually y charged 
for it; and as the Staff edition is from beauti iy 
engraved plates, our issue is a most desirable one in 
res 


Price 1s. ; Tonic Sol-fa, 6d. 
Abraham. | Cuar_Les DaRNTON. 


THis work has an extensive and varied table of contents 
—Solos, Duets, ts, and Choruses—thirty-three 
numbers in all. € quartet of soloists will find plenty 
of scope for their varied powers, while the chorus singers 
are, likewise, amply provided for. 
The Liverpool Daily Post says :— 

“A remarkable work, . . . Hasa tuneful quality that is 

uncommon in our days.” 
Time of performance about 2 hours. 
Staff Notation, 2s. Sol-fa, od. 


Heroes of Faith. Henry Cowarp. 
THE plot of the story has been happily conceived and 
lanned. Part I. is given up to Prayer. In Parts IL, 
II, IV., ,the ‘Heroes of Faith”—Abel, Noah, 
Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Moses, Joshua, and Rahab— 
are variously represented. Altogether there are 23 
numbers. Time of performance, about 14 hours. 


Staff Notation, 2s.- Sol-fa, 9d. 
The Gardens of the Lord. F. A. CHALLinor. 


THis Cantata consists of thirty numbers, and is divided 
into four parts :— 
Part I,—‘‘ The Garden” has reference to the Creation, the Fall, 
and the ejection of Adam and Eve from the Garden, 
Part II,—“* The Garden of Gethsemane” portrays the closing 
scenes of our Lord’s life on earth, 
Part Iif.—‘‘ The Garden of the Resurrection” deals with the 
evenis following the Crucifixion up to the Ascension of Christ. 





Part IV.—*' The Garden of Paradise” is an attempt to set forth 
the glories of the future life, as indicated ae the 3 in 
His teachings, and later on, by St. John in the Book of 
Revelation. 


Staff Notation, 2s. Sol-fa, 9d. 


David and Jonathan. CHARLES DARNTON. 
AN Oratorio for Solo, Chorus, and Orchestra. This is 
the ripest work Mr. Darnton has com » and is a 
worthy successor to “ Abraham.” The iormer work has 
met with great success, and this one will be sure to be 
taken up by those who have had the other. ‘‘ David 
and Jonathan ” is a strong work, strong in the appeal of 
its story, strong in the wealth and variety of its choral 
writing, and strong in the charm and expressiveness of 
its Solo music, 

Price, 28, Tonic Sol-fa, Od. 

The Cood Shepherd. T: Meg Pattison. 
In this Cantata, which is a presentation of the life of 
the Saviour in the aspect of the Shepherd of the Sheep, 

ae choirs will find what they have long spughi. 

is a work which, in interest, + one « 
sanetieth and charm of writi both singers 
and auditors. The Cantata consists of twenty numbers, 
none of which are over-developed, and all within the 
capacity of even very you oirs. Many thousands 
of the work have been sold, and it has proved a sure 
success wherever it has been sung. ime of per- 
formance, about 1 hour. 
- Staff Notation, Qs," Sol-fa, ‘Od. 

Bethany. F. A. CHALLINOR. 

Tuts Cantata deals with the story of the miraculous 

raising of Lazarus, and the life of the inmates of the 

house at Bethany. The work is scored for the usual 
soloists and chorus, and runs to 25 numbers, of rich and 
po interest. Part I. introduces the Master and His 
sciples on their way to Bethany. Part LI. deals with 
na eath and resurrection of Lazarus, and is more strict 
in outline than Part I. ; 
- Price, 2g. Sol-fa, 6d, 


For List of other Favourite Cantatas, Sacred and Secular, see Catalogue. 


London: BAYLEY & FERGUSON, 2, Gt. Marlborough Street, W. 


Glasgow: 54, Queen Street. 





The Organist & Choirmaster. 


A Mid-Monthly Musioal Journal. Prioe 3d. 
UNDER THE EDITORSHIP Or 
Dr. Oharles W. Pearce and 
Dr. Charlies Vincent. 


Office —60, BERNERS ‘ST., LONDON, W. 





Subscribers will. receive the paper direet from the 
Office on the 15th of every month, post free, United 
Kingdom and Abroad, 4s. per annum. 





SACRED SOLOS. 
“In Perit on the Sea.” 
3 Keys. LANE FROST. 1/4, pest free, 
“The Fisherman’s Prayer.” 
3 Keys. DOUGLAS BLAKE. 1/4, post free, 
‘*When | Survey the Wondrous Cross.” 
W. T. CROSSLEY, A.R.C.O. (Tenor.) 1/-, post free. 
‘* There were Ninety and ye 
(Bass.) JOSIAH BOOTH. 1/4, post free, 


‘ SPLENDID TAKING DUET for Soprano and Tenor. 


‘“ , Breathe an Evening Blessing.” 
ARTHU G. *COLBORN. Post free, 1/- 
London : *‘ Musica JouRNAL” Orricz, 22, Paternoster Row, E.C. 









SEVENTEEN 
POPULAR . ANTHEMS 


Harvest, Christmas, , Anniversary, 
AND OTHE 


= deiign Festival Occasions. 
W2§pages. One Shilling net. Post free, 1/2. 


A popular set of Octavo Anthems, many of which have 
been sung at the Crystal Palace and other large Festivals, 
and at the same time being very suitable for small choirs. 
Composers include G. RAYLEIGH VICARS, J. P. 
ATTWATER, F.R.C.O., E. MINSHALL, W. A. "MONT. 
GOMERY, Mus, Bac,, JAS. LYONS, Mus. Bac,, PERCY 
E, FLETCHER, etc., etc. 


“MUSICAL JOURNAL” OFFICE, 








over 400 CHOIRS HAVE TAKEN UP 
ARTHUR BERRIDGE’S CANTATA, 


THE LOVE OF GOD, 


And many have given repetition performances by request. 
BEFORE ARRANGING YOUR NEXT 
CONOERT oar FOR A OOPY. 


The Presbyterian oe The sentiment of the words through- 

out accords well th ai title, Pasar a strong and giad 

recognition of the love of God, The vocal are characterised 

by free and pleasing movement without being unduly taxing.” 
The Musical News says :—“ It is easy and tuneful. 





The words are selected trom the Scriptures or Standard Hymns, 

vd yr ya ga attractive Choruses, Solos for all voioss, 
Price 1s. both Notations. , 

Sample copy to Ohoirmasters for sd. 


22, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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will be found interesting to player an 
No. 46. Fantasia on ‘‘Stuttgardt.” E. H. 


| THE MUSICAL JOURNAL. 


“WYWN TUNE VOLUNTARIES 


ALWAYS PLEASE THE CONGREGATION, 





The following numbers of ‘‘ The Organist’s Magazine of Voluntaries;’’ 


No. 9. Introduction, Variations and Fugue 


No. 


on the Hymn Tune “ St. Alphege.’’ 
W. Henry Maxfield, Mus. Bac. 


13. Introduction, Variations and Fugato 
on the Hymn Tune ‘ Melcom 
Bruce Steane, Mus. Bac. 


. 16. Prelude and Fuga on “ Austria.” 
Bruce Steane, Mus. Bac. 


. 22. Introduction, Variations, and Finale 
on “ Bemerton.” (Prize Composition.) 
Ernest H. Smith, F.R.C.O. 


. 30. * Hollingside” with Variations. 
Ernest H. Smith, F.R.C.O. 


. 33. Introduction, Variations and Finale 
on “Hanover.” James Lyon. 


. 39. Adeste Fideles with Variations. 
KE. H. Smith, F.R.C.O, 





Nistener: 


Smith, F.R.C.O. 


No. 47. “Gopsal.” A Fantasy. J. P. Attwater. 


No. 59. Introduction and Variations on 
“‘ Moscow.” Ernest H. Smith, F.R.C.O. 


No. 60. * Luther's Hymn,” with Variations, 


A. Berridge. 


No. 61. Introduction and Variations on 


“Innocents.” Ernest H. Smith, 


F.R.C.O, 


No. 72. “St. Anne’s” with Variations. Arthur 


G. Colborn. 


No. 75. “ Miles Lane” with Variations. J. P. 


Attwater, F.R.C.O. 


No. 81. Fantasia on ‘‘ Eventide.” 
Smith, F.R.C.O. 


E. H. 


No. 84. Introduction and Variations on 
“Sicilian Mariners.” J. A. Meale, 


F.R.C.O, 


PRICE V6 EACH. 














Organ built by August G_rn, London. 





ESTABLISHED 1866. 


AUGUST CERN, 
ORGAN BUILDER, 


INVENTOR and PATENTEE of 


Fneumatic Sound Boards, Improved Tubular Pneumatic 
Action and Pneumatic Couplers, Improved.Electro- 
Pneumatic Actions ; also a system whereby Tubular 
Action can be easily and inexpensively substituted 
for Tracker Actions i in Organs, 





The treatment of exci plional or difficult positions a speciality, 
A.G. can point out several most successful Organs erected 
by him in positions declared to be impossible by 
builders previously consulted. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION TO ARCHITECTS’ REQUIREMENTS. 


All Instruments are guaranteed to be of the Best Materials 
and workmanship, and fitted with latest improvements. 
Testimonials fen eminent experts on application. 

nspection invited. 

Dr. Hiaton, Author a “ Organ Construction” ; Lecturer on 
Modern Organ Building at the Royal College of Organists, 
London Organ School, &c., &c., says :—‘* | have much pleasure 
in testifying to the excellence. ot Mr. Gern’s work generally. 
In resourcefulness and ability to effectively deal with difficult 
sites I consijer Mr, Gern a past master,’ 

One New Two-manual and one Second-hand One-manual 
Organ for sale. 


NOTICE or REMOVAL. 


AUGUST: GERN, Organ Builder of Church 
and Concert Room Organs (the latter a 
soeciality), has removed from BOUNDARY 
ROAD, NOTTING HILL, W., to his New 
Factory in TURNHAM GREEN TERRACE, 
CHISWICK, W. 
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